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: » These are some of the people to ask 
> when you have questions about Gulf. 


Finding, producing and transporting energy are 
complicated jobs. Sometimes the reasons we do things one 
way instead of another, or do one thing instead of another, 

aren’t clear to anybody outside the business. 

But the people and the press have a right to know what 
we’re doing and how it will affect them. 

So Gulf Oil Corporation has an elaborate system for supply- 
ing answers to questions about our company. The people in 
the picture are just a few of the people who are in charge of 
Gulf Public Affairs offices in various parts of the country. 
Below there is a list of names and phone numbers of the 
Gulf people to call when you need information. 

We hope you’ll use the system, because probably one of the 
most important challenges we have to meet is maintaining 
a free and open dialogue with the press. 


ony 
Gulf people 





er ° 2 
> <a 7" j . 1. Atlanta, Georgia 
is . Michael M. Kumpf - 404-897-7738 
i , ¢ f 2. Boston, Massachusetts 
* 4 











James T. Morris «617-227-7030 

3. Denver, Colorado 

James W. Hart, Jr. - 303-758-5855 

4. Houston, Texas 

James I. Gatten + 713-750-2736 

5. Raymond Snokhous « 713-682-1170 
6. Los Angeles, California 

Ralph E. Lewis, Jr. - 213-553-3800 

7. New Orleans, Louisiana 


Michael H. Nelson - 504-566-2667 


8. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Jack Galloway « 215-563-6633 

9. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Thomas D. Walker - 412-263-5938 

: 10. Santa Fe, New Mexico 

A. Samuel Adelo - 505-988-8905 

| 11. Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Jeffrey P. Harris - 918-560-4305 

6 12. Washington, D.C. 
4 Nicholas G. Flocos + 202-659-8720 
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Gulf Oil Corporation 





Responst 
human health 


Spend 20 minutes reading me 
Lederle’s booklet and discover: 


e How new drug ideas are born 

e The astronomical cost of creative drug research 

e What research facilities and methods are used 
to turn a biochemical theory into a reality 

e How one of the Virgin Islands was defended ADDRESS _____ 


Lede aboratoris 

| Dept. PR 

| 
against a dangerous tropical disease ? aa Eases 

| 

| 

| 


Im interested. Please send me yc new 28-page booklet 


NAME 








e How the polio vaccine is made 

e The role of the computer in drug research 

¢ How drugs are marketed 

e The nonprofit services available to physicians 
and other healthcare professionals 


NEWSPAPER OR MAGAZINE AFFILIATION__. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, 
A Division of American Cyanamid Company 


For your copy of Response to Human Health Needs, 
Pearl River, New York 10965 


fill out and mail the coupon: 











Doughnut-watchingeThe virtue of 
dissatisfactioneThe egalitarian thrust 


When it comes to evaluating the performance of 
the American economic system, it’s hard to get 
some people to look at the substance. They get so 
hung up on shortcomings that they fail to discern 
accomplishments. Instead of comprehending the 
doughnut, they become fixated on the hole. 


As a result, they come out almost totally 
negative and conclude that we ought to scrap the 
whole system and rebuild from scratch. In our view, 
this ignores the extraordinary benefits that our 
system—perhaps best called ‘‘democratic capital- 
ism’’—has produced for the ordinary person over 
the years. It also ignores the question of what to 
substitute for the most dynamic, most egalitarian, 
and most productive system in history, despite all 
its obvious flaws. 


We don't feel any theological attachment to 
the American economic system. Certainly it can be 
improved. And this is exactly the point: The system 
has improved throughout the past 200 years, no 
matter how unevenly, is still improving, and seems 
likely to keep on improving if given a chance. 


The best way to gauge any system's improve- 
ment is, of course, to monitor its performance. 


If you look only at the hole, you'll find that 
both unemployment and inflation in the U.S. are 
still far higher than any of us would like. 


But if you look at the doughnut over the 10 
years through 1977—a decade that encompassed 
the Vietnam war, the oil embargo, and other afflic- 
tions—you'll find this: The number of people 
employed in this country increased well over twice 
as fast as our population did. 


And, as Ben Wattenberg points out in his 
book The Real America, family income in the U.S., 
after adjusting for inflation, has doubled in a gen- 
eration, and the steady upward movement of 
median family income in our country has created a 
“massive majority middle class ... something that 
has never happened before anywhere...” 


This is not to say any of us should be com- 
placent. On the contrary, healthy and informed dis- 
satisfaction with the status quo has underlain 





Mobil 


much of our country’s progress. But this constant 
progress itself has created problems: By perform- 
ing economic miracles, the system has created 
enormous expectations and a growing desire for 
instant gratification of those expectations. 


The key to this dilemma is partly one of tim- 
ing: Our system is indeed able to work wonders 
when it is allowed to operate within rational, realis- 
tic timetables for change and with minimal govern- 
ment intervention. The problem often lies in 
expecting too much too soon, and this in turn often 
leads to well-meaning but misguided government 
intervention, which does more harm than good. 


Most of the critics of our system agree that it 
is wondrously productive, though they are reluc- 
tant to comprehend that material wealth is indis- 
pensable if a society is to support such essentials 
as health care, education, and other social ser- 
vices. They fault the system on ‘‘moral”’ or other 
grounds—including, sometimes, esthetics. And 
they focus disproportionately on the short-term 
malfunctions that punctuate the system's long- 
term performance. 


At least part of the carping at our economic 
system is sheer intellectual faddism; it's easier to 
criticize than to learn the basics of economics, 
which can require one to overcome deeply rooted 
biases. Many elitists seem to feel that in the long 
run our country will be better off if the decisions are 
made by a select few rather than by the masses of 
people. Since our economic system is essentially 
egalitarian in its thrust, elitists often appear to fear 
and distrust it. 


Being egalitarian, the system naturally 
develops a constituency that is large and loyal, 
even if not as vocal as those bent on remaking 
society in their own image. If left unchecked, this 
tendency of people to think for themselves will 
almost inevitably strengthen both our economic 
and political systems. 


This is a prospect we find it easy to live with. 
We believe that over any reasonable period of time 
the American people, no matter how much they 
criticize their economic system, will devote them- 
selves more to appreciating the doughnut than to 
denouncing the hole in it. 


© 1978 Mobil Corporation 
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QUESTIONABLE MOTIVES 
I fear Daniel Schorr misun- 
derstood my position on the 
press and the CIA [February 
1978]. I said nothing about 
‘‘banning’’ contacts between 
the press and the agency. I did 
say that such contacts were 
unwise and compromising 
from the newsman’s point of 
view. There seems to be a no- 
tion afoot that a reporter can- 
not do his job without fre- 
quent access to intelligence 
operatives. I don’t believe it. I 
proposed that members of the 
press have nothing to do with 
members of the CIA, whose 
motives must always (and 
necessarily) be questionable. 
They are not essential to the 
reporting of any story except 
of course a story on their own 
activities. But that’s another 
story. 
Ward Just 
Warren, Vermont 


ARBITRON BERATES 

I would like to take issue 
with a number of items in Da- 
vid Rubin’s article on Arbi- 
tron [‘‘Tuning In Trouble At 
Arbitron,’’ December 1977]. 

According to a recent FCC 
count, there are 8378 radio 
stations in the country. The 
fact that approximately 912, 
or less than 11 percent, are 
Arbitron Radio clients hardly 
qualifies Arbitron as a monop- 
oly. 

The article implies that 
there is something sinister in 
the decision-making process 
as to how often a market is 
measured. The truth of the 
matter is that the decision as 
to how frequently a market is 
measured is made by the mar- 
ket itself. Arbitron would be 
happy to measure all markets 
year-round, if that was what 
our clients wanted and were 
willing to pay for. 

At one point in the article, 
Mr. Rubin asserted that, 
‘Arbitron has been further 





compromised by the scheming 
of frantic station managers 
whose jobs depend on the rat- 
ings.”’ This statement, along 
with numerous other innuen- 
dos as to Arbitron’s integrity 
are abhorrent to us. 

Mr. Rubin’s article also 
contained several factual 
inaccuracies regarding Arbi- 
tron’s policies and _ proce- 
dures. For example: 

1.) All black individuals in 
the metro areas of 62 major 
cities are measured by a tele- 
phone retrieval technique, 
rather than the standard diary. 
This procedure calls for the 
interviewer to call the house- 
hold on a day-to-day basis to 
record the listening habits of 
the individuals. Telephone re- 
trieval takes care of the prob- 
lem Mr. Rubin points out con- 
cerning individuals who might 
have ‘‘difficulty in filling out 
diaries.” 

2.) Everyone, not only mi- 
norities and young adults, re- 
ceives a premium. 

3.) Arbitron does more for 
the Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion than just printing bilin- 
gual diaries. In high density 
Spanish areas of a market’s 
metro area, Arbitron person- 
ally places and personally re- 
trieves the diaries, using bilin- 
gual interviewers in Spanish 
homes. 

Arbitron is certainly not 
perfect, but we are sincerely 
trying to serve our clients by 
providing a reliable estimate 
of how many people listen to 
radio and to which stations. 
We are sorely disappointed 
that MORE only saw fit to air 
the dirty laundry. 

Constance C. Anthes 
The Arbitron Company 
New York City 


David Rubin replies: 

The proper measure of mo- 
nopoly status in the ratings 
business is not the percentage 
of stations that subscribe, but 
the percentage of ad agencies 


| 





that base commercial buys on 
a service. By this measure, 
Arbitron is, as I wrote, a mo- 
nopoly, with at least 90 per- 
cent of the agencies using it as 
the primary buying tool. 

I wrote specifically that ra- 
dio is tough to measure and 
that stations are reluctant to 
ante up for better data. But 
this is not sufficient ground for 
Ms. Anthes to excuse Arbi- 
tron’s methodology, given the 
dollars and careers at stake. Is 
Arbitron willing to reduce its 
profits to improve its re- 
search? Ms. Anthes doesn’t 
say. 

Ms. Anthes also says that 
telephone retrieval ‘‘takes 
care of the problem.”’ Hardly. 
It only supports my point that 
Arbitron’s methodology is 
Byzantine. Moreover, Arbi- 
tron does not only fill out dia- 
ries for blacks. The same ques- 
tionable technique is used 
with other ethnic and minority 
groups in urban areas. 

On premiums, my point was 
that young adults and minori- 
ties receive more money than 
others to fill out the diaries. In 
that I am correct. I never 
wrote that some groups re- 
ceive no premium at all. 

Her point about Spanish- 
speaking persons simply adds 
detail to what I said in my 
piece. 

Ms. Anthes is paid to write 
that Arbitron is doing its best. 
Instead of looking for phan- 
tom factual inaccuracies, she 
ought to have explained why 
the radio industry has found it 
necessary to start its own 
competitive rating service. 


‘POST’ TOKENISM 

I am surprised that my for- 
mer colleague, John Hanra- 
han, would violate a tenet of 
journalism and publish Ben 
Bradlee’s memo to me [in 
which Bradlee turned down 
Dreyfuss’s application to be 
the Post’s West Coast bureau 
chief] without asking for my 
side of the events [**‘ Washing- 
ton Post: The Unions Are 
Running Scared,’’ December 
1977]. 

My battles with Bradlee in- 





cluded, but were not limited 
to, coverage of Washington’s 
black community. I was con- 
cerned about hiring practices 
and limited opportunities for 
black reporters; about the 
quota of one black on the na- 
tional staff that lasted until 
1976; about the fact that the 
Post’s foreign staff was lily- 
white; and about the danger- 
ous shallowness of the Post’s 
reporting once one _ went 
beyond the first-class political 
coverage. 

One reason Bradlee could 
feel comfortable in writing 
such a memo was that the 
Guild never went beyond to- 
ken gestures on the issue of 
racism at The Washington 
Post. In April 1975, a dis- 
couraged newsroom EEO 
committee, appointed by 
Bradlee, resigned in protest. 
The committee said it found 
progress for female hiring 
moving at a pace that prom- 
ised equity for women in the 
newsroom in ‘‘perhaps a de- 
cade or two*It said of blacks: 

. the Post should recog- 
nize that a decade from now, 
even a generation from now, 
[the Post] will be confronted 
again with the accusation that 
it does not practice what it es- 
pouses for others.”’ 

I was not alone in my con- 
cerns at The Washington 
Post, and I thought the issues 
worth the risk of being labeled 
a ‘‘pain in the ass.’’ But for 
those of us who worked dur- 
ing the strike, the Guild’s fail- 
ure to act forcefully on the is- 
sue of discrimination was one 
more reason for its decline. I 
still think newspaper report- 
ers need a good strong labor 
union, but such a union must 
play an aggressive role in pro- 
moting the quality of the news 
product at least as much as 
the length of coffee breaks 
and the amount of sick pay. 

My regret is that neither the 
Post nor the Guild seemed to 
understand that my concerns 
about truly integrating the 
staff centered on a belief that 
it would make a better news- 
paper for all of us. 

Joel Dreyfuss 
San Francisco, Ca. 
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IT TOOK THE MEDIA TO 
KEEP THE GOVERNMENT HONEST. 
BUT IT TAKES “MORE” 
TO KEEP THE MEDIA HONEST. 


MORE watches the media while the media watches you 





What if the news reporters, TV commentators, 
gossip columnists and media gurus who helped write 
the Watergate story did as thorough a job investigat- 
ing their own business? 

What if Woodward and Bernstein found a Deep 
Throat somewhere in the bowels of the Times? 

Or if Barbara Walters put Barbara Walters under 
the microscope? 

That’s the kind of thing that happens each month 
in the pages of MORE, the Media Magazine. 


MORE covers the media like the media itself covers 
a big story..By looking for sources and listening and 
digging and watching every word and reading be- 
tween the lines. By getting behind the scenes and into 
the back rooms and conference rooms, providing the 
stories behind the stories you get and the stories be- 
hind the stories you never get. 

At MORE, we get media people to tell us things 
they’d never tell anyone else. And we get the very 
people who report, comment and advertise to write 
things about reporting, commentating and advertising 
they could never write anywhere else. 

For example we’ve explored a family feud at the 
Times that may have been responsible for Daniel P. 
Moynihan becoming a U.S. Senator. We examined 
the power of a handful of editors at Time and News- 
week to create and destroy rock stars overnight. We 
interviewed the controversial Los Angeles Times re- 
porter who said that journalists should ‘‘lie, cheat, 
steal or bribe to get their story.”” And MORE ran the 
Nora Ephron media column that Esquire killed and 
the profile of Rupert Murdoch that New York 
wouldn’t run. 

We’ve given the business to the news business, ad- 
vertising, movies, publishing and the entire commun- 
ications industry. And don’t think they haven’t star- 
ted watching their words a little more closely now 
that they know someone else is. 

So if you subscribe to the idea that someone 
should be watching the media like the media watches 
everyone else, subscribe to MORE. 
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HELLBOX 


EDITED BY STEVE ROBINSON 





‘L.A. TIMES’ STEERS CLEAR 
OF HOLLY WOOD SCANDAL 





Benign Neglect Of Begelman Story 
Stamps Paper’s Hometown Coverage 





On February 5, four months 
after Columbia Pictures an- 
nounced the suspension of its 
president, David Begelman, 
and one day before he finally 
resigned, the biggest Holly- 
wood scandal in years finally 
found its way onto the editori- 
al page of The Los Angeles 
Times. Reporters from Time, 
Newsweek, The New York 
Times, The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Esquire, and The Wash- 
ington Post had been sniffing 
around the movie lots for 
weeks, following reports of 
forged checks and phony ex- 
pense accounts. It was time 
for the hometown newspaper 
to speak up. And, like a com- 
pany paper in a company 
town, the Times took a defen- 
sive stand, screening the film 
industry from the slings and 
arrows of outsiders. 

The slap-on-the-wrist edito- 
rial gently admonished the in- 
dustry to look after its image, 
then lashed out at what it saw 
as the real villain in the Begel- 
man affair—the press. The 
Times quoted Jack Valenti, 
president of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, 
as saying, ‘‘The motion pic- 
ture industry is an inviting tar- 
get. If the reports involved the 
asparagus business or the ball- 
bearing industry, we'd see 
two lines in the paper, and 
that’s all.”’ 

The Times ran with the ball: 
**He has a point. To many, the 
movie business is often as 
dazzling and intriguing as the 





Wide World 





Ex-Columbia Pictures Presi- 
dent David Begelman found 
an ally in The Los Angeles 
Times. 





private lives of the stars. And 
suggestions of hanky-panky in 
high places in the studios cap- 
ture the public’s interest and 
tend to be magnified.” 

Not in the Times, though. 
Los Angeles’s only morning 
daily managed to treat Begel- 
man like an asparagus grower 
or ball-bearing manufacturer 
until mid-January, when heat 
from other publications, and 
from within the Times, fired 
up business writers Alexander 
Auerbach and Al Delugach. 
The two reporters wrote sev- 
eral substantial, but belated, 
pieces about questionable film 
financing practices. 

The Times’s coverage of 
Begelman ran to what one re- 
porter calls ‘‘the basic head- 
in-the-sand, the we’ ve-got-no- 
competition-so-why-worry ap- 
proach.”’ On October 3, the 
Times ran the news of Begel- 





man’s suspension in ‘‘Film 
Clips,’ a twice-weekly bits- 
and-pieces column that once 
belonged to Joyce Haber and 
now falls to Times entertain- 
ment writers Greg Kilday and 
Lee Grant. Until January, the 
Times mentioned later devel- 
opments in the case in short 
items in the business section. 

On December 25, The 
Washington Post ran a story 
about a $10,000 check that 
had actor Cliff Robertson’s 
signature on it, but which 
Robertson claimed had been 
forged by Begelman. The arti- 
cle went out on the Washing- 
ton Post-Los Angeles Times 
news service, but wasn’t 
picked up by the Times untila 
few days later. 

The first piece of Times- 
generated news copy did not 
appear until January 13, when 
Los Angeles District Attorney 
John Van de Kamp leaked his 
plan to investigate the Robert- 
son check to Times reporter 
Bill Farr. Aside from a short 
piece by Lee Grant, a news 
story by Greg Kilday, and an 
article by film critic Charles 
Champlin, that was the extent 
of the Times’s Begelman cov- 
erage. 

The Champlin article— 
known by angry Times report- 
ers as the ‘Champlin Apo- 
logia’’—ran as the lead article 
in the paper’s entertainment 
section of January 16. Cham- 
plin took the position that 
public humiliation was pun- 
ishment enough for a man of 





Begelman’s stature and talent. 

‘*And while humiliation is 
not a punishment that is likely 
to earn much sympathy from 
someone’ behind ___bars,”’ 
Champlin wrote, ‘‘it is a real 
enough punishment for a man 
who legitimately earns up- 
wards from $300,000 a year.”’ 

Champlin seems defensive 
about his piece. ‘‘I refuse to 
be thought of as an apologist 
for the industry,’’ he says. ‘‘I 
really resent any suggestion 
that I think he is not guilty or 
has been punished enough. I'll 
be damned if I’m going to be 
represented as saying he 
should be exonerated. I said 
the punishment was real. I 
didn’t suggest it was in any 
way sufficient.”’ 

Several Times reporters say 
that the paper’s performance 
can be explained by the fact 
that the story fell into the 
‘‘crack’’ between business 
and entertainment coverage. 
Champlin admits that the pa- 
per showed ‘‘bad judgment.”’ 
A business editor, Champlin 
says, saw The Washington 
Post article about the Robert- 
son check and ‘‘deemed it at 
that time unimportant.’’ And 
in entertainment, the same 
article ‘‘went into the drawer 
for future research”’ for a Kil- 
day profile of Begelman that 
never saw print. 

Kilday is somewhat embar- 
rassed by the Times’s perfor- 
mance. ‘‘I certainly knew this 
was around,”’ he says, adding 
that with the responsibility of 
his column, he didn’t have 
time to go after the Begelman 
story. 

Paul Steiger, recently im- 
ported from the Times's 
Washington bureau to edit the 
financial section, says he has 
no immediate plans to change 
beat assignments, or the way 
in which the paper covers the 
movie industry. While some 
Times reporters are complain- 
ing about the Begelman cover- 
age, Steiger isn’t quite as 
dissatisfied. He says he read 
the Times’s stories, however 
short, when he was in Wash- 
ington, and found ‘‘some of it 
very interesting.” 

—KAREN STABINER 











Ken Roberts 











IDAHO 
RULING 





Paper Loses Libel Suit 
For Not Naming Sources 





An Idaho judge, in an un- 
precedented action, has re- 
fused to permit an Idaho daily 
newspaper to defend itself in 
a libel action and has awarded 
the case to the plaintiff—all 
because the journalists in- 
volved refused to reveal the 
names of confidential sources 
who contributed to the story. 
As a result, a libel suit can 
now be used—at least in Ida- 
ho—as a tool with which a 
plaintiff can either uncover 
the names of confidential 
sources Or win a judgment by 
default. 

The suit stemmed from a 
series of investigative articles 
about the Sierra Life Insur- 
ance Company of Boise that 
appeared in the Twin Falls 
Times-News in late 1975. The 
articles, written by reporter 
Bill Lazarus, suggested that 
Sierra might have greatly 
overvalued some of its assets, 
among them jewels and Ha- 
waiian real estate. Lazarus 
became interested in the sto- 
ry, for which he won several 
regional reporting awards, 
when he learned that insur- 
ance commissioners in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and Idaho 
had questioned Sierra’s finan- 
cial stability, and that Nevada 
Officials had actually cancelled 
the company’s right to sell in- 
surance in that state. 

Sierra sued Lazarus, then- 
Managing Editor Richard 
High, and publisher William 
Howard for $12 million. Al- 
though the series contained no 
mention of, or quotes from, 
anonymous sources, and al- 
though Lazarus relied almost 
exclusively on information in 
the public record, attorneys 
for Sierra pushed for a disclo- 
sure Of confidential sources in 
an effort to demonstrate mali- 
cious reporting by Lazarus 
and the Times-News. 

In August 1977, when Laza- 














Reporter Bill Lazarus lost a li- 
bel suit for refusing to reveal 
his sources. 





rus and High refused to name 
their sources, Judge Theron 
Ward of the Fifth District 
Court punished the paper ‘‘for 
their willful refusal to obey 
the court order’’ by striking 
all the paper’s defenses. ‘The 
very disclosures defendants 
have refused to make,”’ wrote 
Ward, ‘‘could in fact establish 
‘constitutional malice.’’’ The 
Idaho Supreme Court has re- 
fused twice to intervene, so 
that now Only an assessment 
of damages against the paper 
remains to be made. 

Judge Ward affirms his be- 
lief that the First Amendment 
gives reporters no right to pro- 
tect their sources. ‘*All of the 
old-time newspapermen I’ve 
talked to are aware of this,”’ 
he says. “‘It’s only the young 
reporters who want to go off 
wild, who claim, ‘We can 
write anything we want.’ ”’ 

The judge says that several 
of Lazarus’s sources have 
filed affidavits with the court 
denying quotes attributed to 
them, and that the Times- 
News slanted coverage of the 
case by never printing any- 
thing critical of its reporting 
on Sierra. **I myself received 
one such letter and sent it to 
the Times-News,” he says, 
‘‘and they printed everything 
but the critical paragraph.”’ 

The Times-News, the only 
daily serving seven counties 
in southern Idaho, has run 
several page-one stories on 
the case, pointing out that 
Judge Ward had prohibited 





the paper from defending it- 
self in court. Nevertheless, 
says Managing Editor Chris 
Peck, ‘‘We’re taking a beating 
in town. They perceive us as 
an Overaggressive newspaper 
that’s now been hit in the face 
with a cream pie we deserve.”” 
Adds Lazarus, who has since 
moved to a job with the Alas- 
ka Advocate, ‘*People are not 
so sophisticated in Twin Falls 
that they're going to realize 
why the paper lost the suit.”’ 

The Times-News is awaiting 
Judge Ward's decision on 
damages, expected later this 
month, before appealing his 
ruling on sources to the Idaho 
Supreme Court. But, at pres- 
ent, the Idaho Supreme Court 
does not seem to be a sympa- 
thetic forum for investigative 
journalists. Last fall, another 
reporter, Jay Shelledy of the 
Lewiston Morning Tribune, 
was sentenced to 30 days in 
jail for refusing to name a 
confidential source in a libel 
action. 

In reviewing Shelledy’s 
case, the Idaho Supreme 
Court ruled that, ‘“‘No news- 
man’s privilege against disclo- 
sure of confidential sources 
founded on the First Amend- 
ment exists in[any] . . . ver- 
sion.”’ 

‘**There are 13 dailies in Ida- 
ho,”’ says Shelledy, ‘‘but only 
three or four have any guts at 
all and have started edging to- 
ward aggressive reporting. 
You get things like my jail 
sentence, and the Lazarus 
case, and that’s the end of it.”’ 

—BRENDA L. BECKER 


PONTIAC 
STRIKE 


‘Press’ Matches ‘Post’ 
Anti-Union Style 


For many newspapers 
around the country, The 
Washington Post is a model of 
good journalism. But the man- 
agement of one suburban 
daily outside Detroit is doing 
its best to emulate the Post in 
a different fashion—by break- 
ing its labor unions. 
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Pressroom, editorial, and 
maintenance workers at the 
Oakland Press in Pontiac, 
Michigan, have been on strike 
since December 29. Publisher 
Bruce Mclntyre, taking his 
cue from The Washington 
Post, has continued publish- 
ing the paper with strike- 
breakers brought in from the 
Kansas City Star, which, like 
the Press, is owned by Capital 
Cities Communications. In 
1975, the Post used strike- 
breakers to continue publish- 
ing despite a walkout by 
pressmen, mailers, and photo- 
engravers. 

Press management is also 
gloating over a feud between 
pressmen and editorial per- 
sonnel manning the picket 
lines, and teamsters and print- 
ers who settled their contracts 
earlier and did not go out on 
strike. During the Post strike, 
similar inter-union hostilities 
developed when 500 Guild 
members refused to honor 
craft picket lines. 

The Press strike began 
when press operators, mem- 
bers of Local 13 of the News- 
paper Graphics and Printing 
Communications Union, were 
asked to train non-union per- 
sonnel. It was the day before 
the company was due to stop 
honoring terms of the press- 
men’s last contract, which 
had expired in early 1976. 
Forty editorial workers— 
one-fifth of the newsroom 
staff—joined the walkout. 

The unions were not anx- 
ious to strike, as there was lit- 
tle doubt that the company 
would continue to publish. 
During a six-day work stop- 
page in 1973, when all four 
unions struck, the Press con- 
tinued to put out a paper. By 
last summer, the pressmen 
and editorial staff knew that if 
they struck, they would be 
alone. First the printers, 
represented by the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, 
and then the drivers, repre- 
sented by the Teamsters, opt- 
ed out of a joint bargaining 
agreement and signed sepa- 
rate contracts. Leaders of the 
Teamsters local, who had op- 
posed the settlement their 
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Press unit had negotiated, 
warned the Guild not to count 
on the drivers during a strike. 

The two contractless unions 
tried to launch a boycott of 
the paper last summer. ‘‘But 
what could we do?’’ says one 
union Official. ‘“‘They were 
asking our men to train their 
own replacements.”’ 

Three weeks before the De- 
cember 29 walkout, publisher 
McIntyre circulated a memo 
to his department heads along 
with copies of an article that 
appeared in the December 
1977 issue of MORE, entitled 
‘‘Washington Post: The 
Unions Are Running Scared.”’ 

‘‘The attached story from 
MORE magazine is written 
from a_ strongly pro-union 
viewpoint,’ McIntyre wrote. 
‘*However, if you can chip 
away the bias and propagan- 
da, it contains some useful in- 
formation about a newspaper 
which has had many union 
problems similar to ours 

. and which can be said to 
have won most of them. 

“If the Post experience 
says anything, maybe it’s this: 
being a so-called union-bust- 
ing paper doesn’t interfere 
with greatness.”’ 

McIntyre refuses to com- 
ment directly on the memo. 
He says, however, that the 
decision to continue publish- 
ing the paper is not aimed at 


Guild News 





smashing or crippling its 
unions. ‘‘Our business is the 
publishing of a newspaper and 
that’s what we're doing,” 
says McIntyre, the one-time 
president of the Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, chapter of the 
Newspaper Guild. 

For Willard Hatch, ad- 
ministrative official for Local 
22 of the Newspaper Guild, 
one of the striking unions, 
McIntyre’s memorandum 
confirms his worst fears—that 
the strike may last for 
months. ‘‘There’s a new at- 
mosphere in our industry as a 
result of the Washington Post 
strike,’’ Hatch says. ‘‘McIn- 
tyre’s memo indicates it’s 
very fresh in his mind and his 
intentions are certainly not 
honorable. They're out to be 
the Washington Post of the 
heartland.”’ 

In 1976, the Press hired 
King and Ballow, a Nashville 
law firm, known for its anti- 
union stance. In a speech be- 
fore the convention of the Na- 
tional Newspaper Publishers 
Association last October in 
Houston, Robert Ballow 
offered some free advice on 
how to deal with union orga- 
nizers: ‘*I think they ought to 
know that if they walk in your 
door, they’re going to have 
blood in their shoes.”’ 

There hasn't been any 
blood shed during the Press 
strike, but most would agree 
that union solidarity has been 
a casualty, just as it was at 
The Washington Post. 

—ALAN MASS 


The death of labor unity at the Oakland Press: While the Guild 
and pressmen walked, printers and drivers worked. 











CHECK IT OUT 


WHITE HOUSE SHUFFLE: The New York Times has sum- 
marily removed its two White House correspondents—James 
Wooten and Charles Mohr—after only a year on the beat. 
They have been replaced by Terence Smith and Martin Tol- 
chin. Rumors promptly circulated that the two veteran report- 
ers, both highly regarded by their colleagues, had been re- 
moved because Times editors felt they had been too tough on 
Carter. However, Mohr says that nobody in the newspaper’s 
hierarchy had ever voiced such objections to either him or 
Wooten. Other sources in the bureau say the major reason for 
the double dismissal was the increasing tension between the 
two correspondents and Times Washington bureau chief Hed- 
rick Smith. ‘‘Smith kept writing news analyses and stories on 
the White House which annoyed Wooten in particular,”’ said 
one Times reporter. ‘‘And he kept pressing them for lists, 
schedules and speed, always speed.’’ On separate occasions 
last fall, Wooten and Mohr had both told Times Executive 
Editor A.M. Rosenthal that they were getting bored with the 
White House beat, but both had expected to stay on for at 
least another year. (Wooten had hoped to stay on until after 
the publication of his biography of Carter in March.) But in 
December, Rosenthal seized on their casual remarks to justify 
their immediate removal. For the time being, both will contin- 
ue as general assignment reporters in the Washington bu- 
reau—Mohr specializing in environmental stories and Wooten 
doing so-called ‘‘showcase pieces.’’ But both are known to 
have toyed with resignation. 


PUFFING A PHILLIE: Philadelphia Phillies catcher Barry 
Foote must have been pleased with the nice write-up he re- 
ceived in the sports section of the January 29 Philadelphia 
Bulletin. It should have been nice. The 300-word piece was 
taken verbatim from a press release issued by the Phillies. Is 
this any way to cover a ballclub? According to Bulletin sports 
editor Herb Stutz, the Bulletin relies on Phillies press releases 
for information during January and February, before the exhi- 
bition season begins. Stutz says that press releases are ‘‘occa- 
sionally’’ used to fill space in early Sunday editions. 


CREDIT RISK: The Washington Post’s Maxine Cheshire, who 
specializes in revealing the financial and social peccadilloes of 
capital celebrities, may have inadvertently turned the tables 
on herself. On January 26, the Post published a front page sto- 
ry by Cheshire linking two prominent Washingtonians with 
‘*gambling kingpin’’ Joe Nesline. One of the two, according to 
Cheshire, was R.J. Reynolds Tobacco heir Smith Bagley. The 
next day, The Washington Star quoted Bagley as saying, 
‘*Ever since Maxine Cheshire asked me for a $25,000 personal 
loan [reportedly to bail out her failing liquor store], and I 
turned her down, I have felt my family and I have been under 
a magnifying glass with Washington Post eyes looking through 
it."’ Post Executive Editor Ben Bradlee and Assistant Manag- 
ing Editor Harry M. Rosenfeld dismissed Bagley’s allegation 
and ‘‘determined that it was false.’’ No one at the Post was 
available for further comment. 


FALLEN WOMAN: Time, Inc. Vice President Kelso Sutton 
says the concept is ‘‘still under consideration,”’ but for all in- 
tents and purposes, Woman is dead. The Reader’s Digest-size 
weekly failed its test run this fall when returns from retailers 
averaged more than 50 percent. Time executives cite size and 
the decision to sell it primarily through supermarkets among 
the reasons for its failure. 











Ted Leyson 
HUSTLING KRASSNER?: Paul , 
Krassner, perhaps best known 
for his satirical magazine The Re- 
alist, is obviously the first one to 
see the humor in his being 
appointed publisher of Hustler 
by Larry Flynt. Krassner, who 
will make $90,000 a year working 
for Flynt, says, “‘It’s true that I 
have a certain reputation, and I 
find it ironic that I’ve been hired 
as the person who ‘cleans up the 
magazine.’ ]’m the redeeming so- 
cial value.’’ Krassner describes 
his first meeting with Flynt this 
way: ‘‘‘I fasted for four days to 
see whether or not you’re a con 
man,’ I told him, ‘and you are.’ 
He said, ‘Il am, and I’m the Paul Krassner: Redeeming 
best.’ *” social value. 


CATARACTS AND VDT’S (CONT.): The New York Times 
has won a major victory in its battle with the Newspaper Guild 
over the use of video display terminals in the newsroom. Copy 
editors Sam Weiss and John Woodford, who claimed they de- 
veloped cataracts as a result of using the machines, were 
backed up by their doctors and the Guild. The case went into 


binding arbitration last summer, and a decision was finally an- 
nounced February 9. While arbitrator Maurice Benewitz left 
open the question of whether or not the two copy editors are 
entitled to any damages, he ruled that the Times could contin- 
ue to use the VDT’s. Benewitz’s decision states that tests 
proved the terminals are not dangerous and emit no radiation 
that can Cause cataracts. 


WHO OWNS THE NETWORKS?: No one ever said that the 
TV networks belong to the people, but, according to a recent 
study by a Senate Governmental Affairs subcommittee, they 
are Owned, in part, by six Putnam mutual funds, three Massa- 
chusetts Financial Services Mutual Funds, the Ohio State 
Teachers Retirement System, and other similar funds. (More 
than half the stock in each of the networks could not be ac- 
counted for through public records.) Putnam funds, operated 
by Boston’s Putnam Management Co.—which is, in turn, 
owned by Marsh and McLennan Companies, Inc., a New 
York holding company—owns 550,000 shares of CBS stock 
(1.94 percent) and 472,300 of ABC’s (2.72 percent), making 
Putnam the second largest holder of record in each network. 
The largest stockholder in CBS is Board Chairman William 
Paley, who owns 6.31 percent of the outstanding stock; the 
largest stockholder in ABC is Massachusetts Financial Ser- 
vices, with 3.45 percent; and the largest stockholder in RCA, 
the parent company of NBC, is the Capital Research and 
Management Co., with 2.57 percent. *‘The growing size of in- 
stitutional investors as holders of equities securities with vot- 
ing rights and responsibilities gives such investors a position 
of influence, and occasionally control, that corporate manage- 
ment must increasingly take into account,”’ the Senate study 
concluded. 





Contributors: Brian Beker, Jeff Dorsch, Sheryl Fragin, Ste- 
phen Marmon, Barbara Raskin, Deanne Stillman 




















SYNANON 
SUIT 


Biggest Libel Winner 
Takes On ‘Time’ 








Synanon, the California- 
based drug and alcohol reha- 
bilitation foundation, which 
holds the record for the larg- 
est sum of libel damages ever 
received, has taken on Time, 
Inc. as its latest target. 

In a $76,750,000 libel suit 
filed in January, Synanon 
charges that an article in the 
December 26, 1977, issue of 
Time magazine, entitled **Life 
at Synanon Is Swinging,’’ was 
damaging to the organization. 
Charles Dederich, the founder 
and former director of Syna- 
non, says that the article 
‘*smeared me and the organi- 
zation I founded through in- 
nuendo, twisted statements, 
and outright lies.”” 

Synanon’s complaint lists 
19 specific passages in the 
one-page Time article which it 
believes are ‘‘malicious and 
defamatory."" Among _ the 
statements Synanon claims 
are libelous is One similar to a 
reference contained in a 1972 
San Francisco Examiner arti- 
cle. That article prompted a li- 
bel suit which was settled out 
of court for a record $600,000. 

The Time article stated that 
Synanon ‘‘currently devotes 
much less time to rehabilita- 
tion’’ and that ‘those who 
stay at Synanon seem to be as 
hooked on the place as any 
junkie is on drugs.”’’ The Ex- 
aminer had reported that Syn- 
anon ‘‘no longer gives major 
attention to the cure of drug 
addiction."* It also referred to 
the foundation as ‘‘providing 
a zombie-like existence for fu- 
gitives from reality.’’ Syna- 
non claims in its suit against 
Time, as it claimed in its suit 
against the Examiner, that 
such statements could jeopar- 
dize the group's status as a 
tax-exempt, charitable organi- 
zation. 

The Synanon suit also 
charges that the group was li- 
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beled by Time's use of the 
term ‘‘wife swapping’ to 
describe what happened when 
over 300 couples at the Syn- 
anon commune recently 
changed partners. In a De- 
cember 28 letter to Time Pub- 
lisher Ralph Davidson, Dan 
L. Garrett, vice president and 
general counsel of Synanon, 
wrote: ‘*The truth is that Syn- 
anon does not permit, de- 
mand, or encourage in any 
way the exchange of mates or 
spouses for casual transient 
sexual promiscuity or inter- 
course, the practice common- 
ly known as ‘wife swap- 
ping.’ ** 

A December 16 UPI story 
called Dederich’s marital ex- 
periment ‘‘emotional — sur- 
gery’’ and said, ‘Three-year 
‘love matches’ are blazing 
through the ranks of his disci- 
ples, leaving a trail of happy 
households but broken mar- 
riages.’’ Synanon had no ob- 
jections to the UPI account. 

Synanon says that, as a re- 
sult of the Time article, it lost 
a $5,000 contract with the At- 
torney General of Alaska, 
who had retained Synanon to 
inspect and advise the state on 
its drug addiction programs. 
The group also claims, in its 
complaint, that ‘‘people will 
literally die because the article 
will scare them off."" 

Synanon does not antici- 
pate any problem in covering 
legal costs arising from the 
case. Donations to SCRAP 
(Synanon Committee for a 
Responsible American Press) 
have totaled more than 
$100,000 in the past four 
years. The fund was set up in 
1972 to pay legal bills from the 
Examiner suit. 

Douglas Brew, who report- 
ed the piece for Time, says the 
magazine's lawyers have in- 
structed him not to comment 
on the Synanon article or the 
suit. But Marvin Zim, Time’s 
public affairs manager, says 
that the magazine was fully 
aware of the Examiner settle- 
ment at the time the story was 
written, and that the article 
was checked for libel. 

Dederich, in announcing 
the Synanon suit at a January 
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11 press conference, said, ‘‘If 
I were a stockholder in Time, 
Inc., and were aware of the 
extent to which the best group 
of libel attorneys in the world 
was willing to go to pursue its 
quarry, I would get rid of my 
stock as quickly as I could. It 
is my intention to bring these 
people down.”’ 

Time, Inc. is not likely to 
crumble easily. According to 
Zim, the company has settled 
only one libel suit out of court 
in the last 20 years. 

—JOYCE WELLS 


AUTHOR 
MUFFLED 


Publisher Detours 
Stock Car Book 


When Rich Benyo set out to 
write the ‘‘definitive book on 
stock car racing,’’ he didn’t 
figure on a head-on collision 
with his publisher. 

Benyo, a former editor of 
Stock Car Racing magazine, 
says that collusion between 
the Mason/Charter publishing 
company and the National As- 
sociation for Stock Car Auto 
Racing (NASCAR) has result- 
ed in the censorship of parts 
of his book, Superspeedway, 
which was published in Octo- 
ber. 

In February 1976, Benyo 
signed a contract with the now 
| defunct Mason/Charter, a 
subsidiary of the Florida- 
based Charter Company. Ben- 
yo says that previous books 
on the sport and its governing 
body, NASCAR, ‘‘were writ- 
ten with NASCAR brass look- 
ing Over the shoulders of the 
writers while they went 
through the files.”’ 

When he completed Super- 
speedway in late 1976, Benyo 
asked Nancy Davis, a senior 
editor at Mason/Charter, to 
send galleys to NASCAR's 
founder, Bill France, a re- 
quest which Benyo now says 





























was ‘‘naive.”’ 

On August 9, 1977, Davis 
sent Benyo a letter saying that 
Mason/Charter had decided to 
cancel Superspeedway be- 
cause of NASCAR’s threat to 
sue for ‘‘unfair and undocu- 
mented judgments on man- 
agement and individuals in- 
volved in the sport, as well as 
a great number of inaccura- 
cies.’’ Says Benyo, ‘‘They did 
not say I lied, but rather that 
my interpretation was not the 
same as theirs.”’ 

Two days later, Benyo re- 
ceived a second letter from 
Davis saying that Mason/ 
Charter had decided to pub- 
lish the book after making a 
number of changes that had 
been demanded by NASCAR. 
Benyo was never asked to ap- 
prove the cuts; he was merely 
advised that they would be 
made. Davis says she was 
‘told to do some cutting on 
Superspeedway, mainly on the 
third chapter, the one on the 
Talladega track. There were a 
lot of lines in there about it be- 
ing a death trap.”’ 

The track at Talladega, also 
known as the Alabama Inter- 
national Motor Speedway, is 
owned by Bill France. Ben- 
yO’s Original manuscript con- 
tained the following passage: 
‘‘To many drivers and teams 
and fans, Alabama Interna- 
tional Motor Speedway is just 
too damned awkward, period. 
The scene of one controversy 
after another, one disaster af- 
ter another, the track is a con- 
tinuing problem to the NAS- 
CAR brass.”’ This entry was 
deleted. 

Another section—recount- 
ing a ten-minute delay in get- 
ting fire-fighting equipment to 
a burning car whose driver 
was trapped inside—was also 
cut. In the third chapter alone, 
11 passages concerning the 
Talladega track or NASCAR 
policy, which reflected nega- 
tively on NASCAR, were de- 
leted. 

Benyo doesn’t believe there 
is any mystery involved in 
what he feels is a case of out- 
right censorship. According to 
Benyo, France is a friend of 
Raymond Mason, chairman of 
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Accounts of safety hazards at the Talladega raceway were cut 
from Superspeedway. 





the Charter Company. ‘‘Jim 
Foster, the PR guy for Inter- 
national Speedway Corpora- 
tion [France’s company] told 
me,’ says Benyo, ‘‘that Bill 
France took a trip with Ray- 
mond Mason to the Arab 
countries, on Mason’s air- 
plane.’’ Neither France nor 
Mason would comment on the 
charge that their relationship 
was responsible for the edito- 
rial changes in Benyo’s book. 

Martin Rapp, former presi- 
dent of Mason/Charter and 
currently director of publica- 
tions and retail operations for 
the Museum of Modern Art 
Publishing Company in New 
York, admits that he asked 
Davis to make cuts in Benyo’s 
manuscript after ‘‘NASCAR 
contacted Charter headquar- 
ters.’ Says Rapp, ‘‘We made 
no substantive changes.”’ 

Benyo blames much of the 
difficulty on his own inexperi- 
ence as an author and his false 
sense of gratitude that anyone 
was publishing the book at all. 
Last August, Benyo wrote to 
Mason/Charter and issued an 
ultimatum: the _ publisher 
could proceed with his manu- 
script intact and be sued by 
NASCAR, publish the bowd- 
lerized version and face a suit 
from him, or sell the title to 
another company. 

At the moment, though, 
Benyo’s chances of obtaining 
damages from his publisher 
don't look promising. Titles 
in Mason/Charter’s catalogue 
have recently been acquired 
by Van Nostrand, Reinholt, 
and, says Benyo, ‘‘When I 
found out they were going un- 
der, I didn’t follow up on a 
suit. I couldn’t see spending a 





lot of money suing a company 
that no longer exists.”’ Benyo 
and his agent are currently ex- 
ploring the possibility that 
Van Nostrand will consent to 
republish Superspeedway in 
its uncensored form. 

—JOHN KELLER 


COPA 
CAPER 


Newsman Clubbed 
By Trespass Charge 

















Steve Wilson, a reporter for 
WCBS-TV in New York, is a 
journalist who often creates 
more excitement by the way 
in which he chases a story 
than by what he finally uncov- 
ers. Viewers are used to see- 
ing Wilson banging on the 
locked doors of government 
hearing rooms or waving the 
state’s Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act in the face of some 
bewildered security guard. 

On January 17, Wilson was 
involved in a similar row at 
the new Copacabana Club, 
but this time his brashness 
could break new legal ground 
and broaden the rights of jour- 
nalists in gathering informa- 
tion. 

Wilson told the Copacabana 
management that he intended 
to shoot some footage on the 
resurgence of nightclub life in 
New York, and he did, in fact, 
film part of a performance by 
Bette Midler at the club. But 
the CBS reporter had another 
motive in going to the Copaca- 
bana—to follow up a tip about 
fire hazards at the club. 

As some 650 patrons were 








leaving, club owner John Ju- 
liano spotted Wilson and his 
crew filming a fire exit 
blocked by a two-by-four and 
cluttered with paint cans. Ju- 
liano and his bouncers de- 
manded to know what Wilson 
was up to. 

A scuffle ensued during 
which, Wilson claims, he and 
his crew were roughed up, de- 
tained for half an hour, and 
relieved of a tape cassette. 
After the incident, Wilson 
filed charges against Juliano 
for grand larceny (for the 
theft of the tape) and unlawful 
imprisonment. 

Juliano claims that Wilson 
and his crew were told to 
leave the club after the Midler 
performance and that, during 
the fight, Wilson swung a tape 
recorder at him, knocking him 
down a short flight of stairs. 
Juliano filed countercharges 
of assault and criminal tres- 
pass against Wilson. 

The extent to which Wil- 
son's behavior, in a private 
place, is protected by the First 
Amendment has not been 





clearly established by the 
courts. CBS is currently ap- 
pealing a case which bears 
some similarity to Wilson's. 
In July 1972, WCBS-TV re- 
porter Lucille Rich and a cam- 
era Crew visited the posh New 
York restaurant, Le Mistral. 
The restaurant had recently 
been placed on a list for vi- 
olating the city’s health code. 
Rich entered the restaurant 
without permission and with 
cameras rolling. She was or- 
dered to leave and did so, but 
film she had was used on the 
air that evening. 

In 1976, a State Supreme 
Court jury found CBS guilty 
of trespass and awarded the 
restaurant $1200 in actual 
damages and $250,000 in puni- 
tive damages. Judge Martin B. 
Stecher wrote, in an opinion 
on a motion, ‘‘The right to 
publish does not include the 
right to enter upon or trespass 
upon the property of these 
plaintiffs."" CBS has argued, 
in appealing the decision, that 
Rich was seeking information 
from a_ public restaurant 





which was involved in a story 
of public interest. 

The Copacabana incident is 
somewhat different, Wilson, 
unlike Rich, had been invited 
onto the premises, albeit for a 
different purpose. Among the 
many intriguing questions 
raised by Juliano’s suit is 
whether or not, once Wilson 
was invited in, he could be or- 
dered out when his journalis- 
tic activities displeased his 
hosts. 

One possible precedent in 
this case is Dietemann v. 
Time, Inc., in which a Califor- 
nia District Judge held two 
Life magazine reporters liable 
for damages after they had 
used hidden cameras and 
sound transmitters to assem- 
ble a story on a journeyman 
plumber who was practicing 
quack medicine. In upholding 
this verdict, the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
wrote, in 1974, that, ‘‘One 
who invites another to his 
home or office takes the risk 
that the visitor may not be 
what he seems, and that the 
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visitor will repeat all that he 
hears and observes when he 
leaves. But he does not and 
should not be required to take 
the risk that what is heard 
and seen will be transmitted 
by photograph or recording 

. . tothe public at large.” 

Unlike the Life reporters, 
however, Wilson was initially 
invited in, he did not use con- 
cealed equipment, and he was 
reporting from a_ nightclub, 
not the living room of a pri- 
vate home. 

Wilson, apparently, has no 
regrets about the incident. ‘‘! 
still think we covered the sto- 
ry right,’ he says. ‘‘We went 
out to do our job—trying to 
prove that the Copa was dan- 
gerous. Copa people tried to 
prevent us from doing that 
job. You can’t put yourself in 
the position of letting people 
know that they can rough up 
the CBS guys and get away 
with it.” 

The New York courts 
could, however, put CBS in 
exactly that position. 

—RINKER BUCK 








AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER? 


The New York Times's ringing editorials in defense of 
affirmative action make particularly interesting reading in 
light of a document filed last month in United States Dis- 
trict Court in New York. Based on the paper’s own com- 
puterized personnel records, it offers 12 tables of statistical 
evidence, two of which are reprinted at the right, to prove 
that non-whites are systematically paid less than their 
white counterparts throughout The New York Times Com- 
pany. 

The study was commissioned by plaintiffs in an affirma- 
tive action suit filed by the company’s minority employees 
in 1974, and was prepared by John Abowd, professor of 
economics at Princeton University, and Mark Killing- 
worth, assistant professor of economics at Barnard Col- 
lege. The suit charges that non-whites are consistently dis- 
criminated against and seeks damages for all affected em- 
ployees. 

James C. Goodale, executive vice president and chief 
counsel of the Times, maintains that the study’s findings 
‘‘are wrong, and we can prove it,’’ because they are based 
on comparisons of broad employment categories contain- 
ing different jobs and pay levels. 

Jonathan Lubell, an attorney representing the plaintiffs, 
argues that Goodale’s statement leads to one of the docu- 
ment’s most important implications: that non-whites can 
consistently be found in the lowest paying—and least re- 
sponsible—jobs at the Times. 





All Employees Hired Since January 1, 1965 


Average Weekly Salary 
White Non-White 
$359.00 $231.04 
331.60 254.59 
353.31 298.28 
476.39 368.00 
468.73 442.66 
532.03 395.58 


Educational Level 


Less than High School 





High School Diploma 





Some Undergraduate Ed. 





Undergraduate Degree 





Some Postgraduate Ed. 





MA-Level Degree 





All Employees 


EEO Occupational 
Categories 


Average Weekly Salary 
White Non-White 


$724.04 
468.03 
375.90 
351.28 
271.83 


268.01 
237.46 


$831.13 
560.21 
422.58 
444.96 
315.55 
289.75 
249.15 


Officials and Managers 





Professionals 





Technicians 





Sales Workers 
Office Clerical 


Operative—Semi-skilled 











—Brian Beker Service Worker 
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THE GOD BAND: 
OAST TO COAST WITH 
THE HOLY GHOST 





Christian Celebs, Heartland Pulpiteers Gather 
At National Religious Broadcasters Convention 





‘Once you get to know God, He’s a real doll.’ 





BY BARBARA GRIZZUTI HARRISON 

The gentleman from French broadcasting had the kind of 
Yves Montand face—urbane, handsome and worn, intelligent 
but informed by the slightest suggestion of decadence—that 
looks inured to surprise. But this was clearly more than he had 
bargained for. His sophistication deserted him; he looked like 
the more-bewildered-than-outraged victim of a practical joke; 
he looked as if someone had mistaken him for a four year old, 
bundled him off to a circus, thrust cotton candy at him, and or- 
dered him to be happy. He muttered the name of the Mother 
of God, wondering what cosmic error had landed him here. 

It was his first day in America. French broadcasting had 
sent him over with a camera crew to do a coast-to-coast story 
on born-again Christians. He had survived a press conference 
with Anita Bryant and a futile search for the elusive Larry 
Flynt (said to be lurking in the halls of the Washington Hilton 
or sulking in his room, where the ubiquitous strains of ‘‘Yes, 
Jesus Loves Me,”’ piped like Muzak throughout the conven- 
tion exhibition halls, presumably could not reach him). 

Now he was listening to Anita Bryant sing to an evening au- 
dience of 1,100 evangelicals who had gathered in Washington 
for the National Religious Broadcasters 35th annual conven- 
tion. Bryant sang, red-leather Bible in her hand, in a white, 
rose-splattered gown with floating chiffon panels. (A photog- 
rapher caught her in a moment of simulated ecstasy, the chif- 
fon draped bat-like over lifted arms, looking like a white- 
robed Dracula.) When Bryant made a foray into the aisles, the 
better to be adored by her fellow evangelicals, two body- 
guards followed her, two bodyguards preceded her, walking 
backward in a studied, failed attempt at nonchalance. In be- 
tween inspirational songs, she did a kind of Las Vegas patter, 





Barbara Grizzuti Harrison’s book, Visions of Glory: A Histo- 
ry and a Memory of Jehovah’s Witnesses, will be published 
this fall by Simon & Schuster. 





intermingling Jesus and patriotism so smoothly one almost ex- 
pected to see the risen Lord appear from the wings draped in 
an American flag. 

‘**Are all Americans like this?’’ the gentleman from French 
broadcasting asked. ‘‘Are religion and patriotism and show 
business the same thing in your country?”’ 

‘*I came here,’’ he said, summoning up his best English, 
‘*thinking I was a Christian. Now I discover I’m only a Catho- 
lic. That doesn’t count?’’ Then Bryant segued from ‘‘The Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic’”’ to the ‘‘Florida Sunshine Tree’’ jin- 
gle. The Frenchman surreptitiously made the sign of the 
cross. 





Jesus Spots 





Sunday, registration day for 1,200 TV and radio broadcast- 
ers, had ended, for the gentleman from French broadcasting, 
with a whimper. For the member organizations of the NRB, it 
was the beginning of what they hoped would be a big bang. 
Their voices are heard all over America—indeed, all over the 
world. They want an even bigger piece of air time, and they 
are willing to lobby, agitate, and negotiate to get it. 

According to Reverend William Bray, convention press 
secretary, the main purpose of the four-day convention was 
for ‘‘America’s religious broadcasting czars’’ to ‘‘busy them- 
selves in closed-door sessions to work on plans to increase ac- 
cess to network programming time’’ and ‘‘to launch a new, 
concerted attack on TV sex and violence.’’ The NRB has 
called for a ‘‘national day of prayer, Sunday, October 1, 1978, 
for greater morality in media.”’ It has also called for ‘‘sponsor 
accountability.”’ 

‘‘America’s religious broadcasting czars’’ are going to have 
a hard job gaining increased access to network time—unless 
enormous political pressure is brought to bear. All three net- 
works have refused to sell air time to religious groups. Rich- 
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ard Gittler, vice president in charge of standards and practices 
for ABC, says simply, ‘‘We do not think the airwaves should 
be used for the espousal of religious doctrines.”’ 

NRB members have their eye on the networks, however. 
The Graphic Truth, a brochure distributed at the convention 
by an Atlanta organization, talks of ‘‘saturating the nation 
with the Gospel through secular TV.”’ It asks, ‘‘Wouldn’t it be 
a blessing to know that every TV station in America had at its 
disposal a continuous stream of scripturally sound commer- 
cials? Consider the impact of a Jesus spot at the end of the Su- 
per Bowl. Millions of fans whooping it up and all of a sudden, 
whammo, the Lord appears.’’ ‘‘Jesus spots’’ have been run 
on local stations and network affiliates. In Atlanta, the first 
One ran at the end of the Super Bowl game; it also ran 30 sec- 
onds before midnight on New Year’s Eve during the Johnny 
Carson show and at the end of a Friday night movie called 
Dirty Harry. 

Despite all the activity behind closed doors, the press 
turned out in strength for the convention’s public events. In 
all, 218 reporters showed up, including representatives from 
British, Swiss, Swedish, French, Australian, and Canadian 
television, The Washington Post, The Washington Star, The 
Toledo Blade, The New York Times, Time, Newsweek, The 
Wall Street Journal, The Asbury Park Press, CBS, NBC, 
Broadcasting magazine, both wire services, and the religious 
press. Previous NRB conventions had received little press 
coverage. Now that evangelicals must be reckoned with as a 
social phenomenon—and perhaps as a political force—they 
will be getting a lot of print coverage (even if they don’t get to 
use the networks for *‘Jesus spots’’). 


Anita Bryant And The Scarlet Pimpernel 


Sunday was Anita Bryant’s day. She was introduced at an 
afternoon press conference by Carl Richardson, chairman of 
the NRB’s Morality in Broadcasting Committee, as a nominee 
for several Grammy Awards, a patriotic wife, a religious 
mother with a book soon to be published (we were to hear that 
book plugged at least a dozen times, the evangelicals’ God be- 
ing, apparently, a willing partner in the free-enterprise sys- 
tem), and the winner of the Good Housekeeping poll as the 
most admired woman in America. Bryant looked—much to 
the surprise of the press corps—like a very classy lady. 

It is interesting to conjecture whether intellectual bias 
against born-again Christians is a form of class prejudice. If 
Bryant’s book sells 60,000 copies, which it probably will, it 
will not appear on The New York Times best-seller lists. This 
thought occurred to me when members of the press sitting on 
either side of me scribbled, ‘‘She’s not wearing polyester.” 
We expected tacky; we got elegant. She was wearing a design- 
er’s dress, and she looked terrific. For reasons Diana Vree- 
land could probably explain to me, it is very hard to laugh at 
someone who is wearing a designer’s dress—even if she is en- 
gaged in standing reason On its head. 

Bryant talked about love a lot: ‘“‘I love gay peo- 
ple. . . . But they are not a minority whose rights have to be 
protected. They are not like blacks, because black sticks. 
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. . If gays are granted rights, next we’ll have to give rights 
to prostitutes and to people who sleep with St. Bernards and 
to nailbiters.”” 

Bryant smiled her way through sentences like that and 
through the entire conference (even Sodom and Gomorrah 
came trippingly off her tongue), until someone asked her why 
she was a member of clubs that denied admission to blacks 
and Jews. She ferociously denounced the question and the 
questioner, who could hardly have been adorable to her in any 
case, since he wore an earring in One ear, which, as all evan- 
gelicals know, is not emblematic of a wholesome family life. 
One of the few (very few) blacks in the audience sped with 
alacrity to the podium, where he clasped Bryant’s hand and 
testified that his niece and nephew went to the same integrated 
church Bryant’s four kids attended. It was not exactly respon- 
sive to the question, but it put the smile back on Anita’s lips. 

Reporters were not given the opportunity to ask Bryant who 
was financing Protect Our Children, her anti-homosexual or- 
ganization. She referred to finances only obliquely. ‘‘Chris- 
tians,’’ she said, ‘‘are drinking orange juice like it was holy 
water.’’ (The analogy was more than a little inept. It is, of 
course, news to the high churches that holy water is an ingest- 
ible commodity.) 

Asked how she felt about the Episcopals having ordained an 
avowed lesbian and about the comfort with which many gays 
attend Roman Catholic churches where they are not denied 
the sacraments, Bryant said: ‘‘People pervert the Bible. This 
is not my judgment but God’s.”’ 

Her answer raises an interesting question about the relation- 
ship between evangelicals and the established churches. It is 
the general view that born-again Christians have long felt es- 
tranged from the mainline denominations. But Audrey Lang- 
don, who handles press relations for the NRB and is herself a 
born-again Presbyterian, told me that the NRB is ‘‘not made 
up entirely of smallish, Bible-belt denominations, but includes 
representatives of many mainline churches.’’ She pointed out 
that among the Religious Hall of Fame award-winners at the 
convention were Baptists, Episcopalians, and Lutherans. 

Langdon, reacting to the common characterization of evan- 
gelical broadcasters as Johnny Carson-types, was eager to 
make the point that there were 40 black broadcasters at the 
convention. They met, she said, in committee every night for 
‘*strategy meetings to encourage more blacks and Hispanics 
to participate in religious broadcasting.’’ Langdon maintained 
that ‘‘racial barriers were broken first by religious broadcast- 
ers, who are a multiracial, multiethnic group.’’ Well, maybe. 
But, to mention the obvious, 40 black delegates among 1200 is 
hardly what you'd call a crowd. 

All of this brings us back, indirectly, to the class issue: 
Langdon seemed not to wish the NRB to be regarded as de- 
classe. ‘*Youngsters who come to religious broadcasting, to- 
day,’’ Langdon said, ‘“‘have degrees in communications, ad- 
vertising, and marketing as well as theological or Bible school 
credentials.’’ She seems to want it all ways. On the one hand, 
she was determined not to have the NRB represented as Car- 
son-type pros; on the other, she asks us to believe that NRB 
isn’t composed of heartland pulpiteers, either. 
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That night, at the Interna- 
tional Ballroom Center, Ani- 
in between songs, was declar- 
ing that ‘‘Christians are going 
to have to start coming out of 
the closet’’ and that ‘‘Outside 
are the destroyers; inside is 
the Holy Ghost." Inside, Ani- 
ta Bryant and 1,100 evangeli- 
cals sang ‘‘The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic’’; outside, 
1,100 gays marched from Du- 
pont Circle to the Washington 
Hilton in candlelight proces- 
sion singing ‘‘The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” 

Several reporters spotted a 
gay-rights marcher in the ball- 
room, tapping her feet to Ani- 
ta’s music. How, without cre- 
dentials, she managed to get 
past the police and the NRB’s 
own security staff was a minor 
miracle. She was immediately 
dubbed, by members of the 
press, ‘‘The Scarlet Pimper- 
nel.’’ She waited for Bryant to 
sing ‘**The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic’’ before she shout- 
ed, ‘‘Anita Bryant is a fas- 
cist.”’ Bryant, wiping a nonex- 
istent tear from her cheek, re- 
sponded, *“‘You know some- 
thing? I love you.’’ The cops 
responded by carrying the 
Pimpernel out yelling and 
kicking. The Pimpernel was 


arrested and charged with be- 
ing a disorderly person; she 
paid a ten-dollar fine and was 
released. Later that evening, 
reporters spotted her again at 
an elevator bank in the Hilton. 
What remarkable enterprise 
and agility! She'd slipped 
through the net again. 

In the middle of the night, 
all the fire alarms in the Wash- 
ington Hilton went off. There 
was no doubt in our minds 
that the Scarlet Pimpernel had 
struck again. 


God’s 
Salesmen 











On Monday, enervated by 
Sunday's full measure of In- 
spiration, | wandered through 
the ‘‘Church and Media Expo- 
sition’’ in the Hilton’s Exhibi- 
tion Hall. Ninety-five exhibi- 
tors of broadcasting equip- 
ment, .programs, and services 
had set up booths. 

An exhibit manned by Jews 
for Jesus offered a glossy 
pamphlet entitled, ‘‘Would 
you settle for half a bagel?’’ 
There were booths where one 
could buy biblical chronologi- 
cal charts, religious books 
(Royal Publishers, Regal Pub- 
lishers, Fleming H. Revell, 





among others), records 
(House Top Records, New 
Life Records, and the like), 
and films. Other exhibitors 
offered such services as ‘“‘re- 
modeling, land purchase, and 
expansion,”’ financial consult- 
ing, ‘‘direct market and over- 
all advertising consultation,”’ 
and ministerial consulting 
(‘fringe benefits, estate plan- 
ning, wills, trusts’’). 

Audio and video cassettes 
and tapes were available. 
World Religious News was 
signing up potential customers 
for its ‘‘complete weekly 
news service, bringing you a 
crisply paced, 144%4-minute 
feature program with a man 
and woman co-anchor format, 
as well as 15 minutes of ac- 
tualities for use in your regu- 
lar local newscasts. . . . You 
get the news while it’s hot!”’ 

Sixteen audio cassettes of 
the New International Version 
New Testament, accompanied 
by ‘‘soft background music,”’ 
were selling for $49.95. 

Several magazines were on 
sale: Sojourners, the evangeli- 
cals’ answer to the establish- 
ment Christianity Today (the 
January cover featured the 
‘Christian President’’) and 
Harmony (described by its 





editor as a ‘‘Jesus-style Roll- 
ing Stone’’), which devotes it- 
self to news of the gospel re- 
cording industry. 





Labelle Lance 
And The Unasked 
Question 





Labelle Lance spoke at a 
‘“‘Women’s Seminar’? on 
Monday. She was introduced 
by a man from Christian Her- 
ald Books, publisher of her 
forthcoming work, This Too 
Shall Pass, as a housewife, 
mother, grandmother, Cub 
Scout mother, PTA mother, 
member of many _ garden 
clubs, and a one-time winner 
of a regional homemaker’s 
award. (I was beginning to un- 
derstand that the word woman 
was never to be applied either 
to speakers, or to convention- 
eers, or to reporters. Without 
exceptivn, women were re- 
ferred to as ladies, girls, or 
Chris ian gals.) 

Lane is a pleasant, affable, 
warm, <weet, soft-spoken, 
mellow Southern Lady. It is 
hard not to think of her as 
‘“*nice.”’ I found myself wool- 
gathering as she spoke platitu- 
dinously and in theological ba- 





BORN- AGAIN BROADCASTING 


complete access to the broadcast media,”’ to support the 
right of individuals and religious groups ‘‘to purchase air 
time, and to utilize a fair share of sustaining time,’’ given 
free by the networks to the major denominations. The Na- 
tional Council of Churches and the Roman Catholic 
Church oppose the purchase of radio and TV time for reli- 
gious broadcasts and interpret the Communications Act of 
1934 to mean that free time should be allotted to religious 
groups. The Roman Catholic Church, according to a 
spokesman at the U.S. Catholic Conference, is ‘opposed 
to spending the huge amount of money it takes to buy good 
TV time.”’ 

There are an estimated 45.5 million evangelicals in 
America. NRB members claim to reach an average U.S. 
weekly radio audience of more than 115 million people and 
a TV audience of 14 million. Missionary broadcasts reach 
millions more. Trans World Radio, for example, a member 
organization, broadcasts to Asia, Europe, South America, 
and the Middle East in 70 languages from powerful trans- 
mitters on four continents. TWR has just opened a power- 
ful new station in Guam and will soon begin transmitting in 
Sri Lanka. From these two bases alone, it expects to be 
able to reach one-third of the world’s population . 


National Religious Broadcasters is an association of 
nearly 850 organizations (including the Billy Graham 
Evangelistic Association and The Moody Bible Institute) 
which produce religious programs for radio and television, 
or which operate stations carrying predominantly religious 
programs. The NRB is composed chiefly of evangelicals, 
born-again Christians who place special emphasis on their 
personal relationship with Christ. It refuses to accept into 
its ranks such ‘‘mavericks’’ as the Reverend Ike, or groups 
it refers to as ‘‘cults’’—that is, those religious or quasi-reli- 
gious denominations that do not espouse the divinity of 
Christ, or the Trinity, or the immortality of the soul ‘as 
Christian doctrine. 

These 850 organizations are responsible for more than 70 
percent of all religious broadcasting in the United States— 
programs such as Revival Time, Light and Life, Back to the 
Bible, and The 700 Club, an evangelical hour produced by 
the Christian Broadcasting Network (CBN) which features 
an amalgam of scriptural exegesis, ‘‘testimonies,’” music, 
and, on a couple of occasions on which I’ve watched it, 
Cold War rhetoric. CBN alone spent $20 million last year 
broadcasting gospel programs; the Billy Graham Evange- 
listic Association spent $8.8 million. 

The NRB was founded in 1944 ‘‘to safeguard free and 
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by-talk. (After one has said, 
‘I’m saved,”’ there is, meta- 
physically, nowhere one can 
go from there.) I found myself 
wondering what relationship, 
if any, there was between 
**niceness’’ and goodness, or 
between sincerity and truth. 
Evangelicals seem not to re- 
gard theology as a thrilling 
game, or to acknowledge that 
doubt is part of the baggage 
Christians carry around with 
them. Graham Greene would 
drive them crazy. 

Lance, who was “‘saved”’ 
on January 8, 1976, said that 
God ‘‘gave’’ her the speech 
one night when Bert was 
away. He gave her a titl— 
‘**Let There Be Joy/Live Life 
Abundantly’’—at 4 a.m. Inso- 
far as the speech could be said 
to have substance or theme, it 
was about the danger of the 
‘I.’ We were told not to be 
‘puffed up’’ and to overcome 
‘‘jealousy, greed, and ruth- 
lessness.’’ We were also told 
by the wife of the ex-director 
of the OMB that we could be 
joyful with ‘‘a little or a lot of 
material goods.’’ She _ in- 
formed us that our nation was 





in deep danger of moral de- 
cay, but that our leaders were 
fine Christian men. 

God ‘‘gives’’ Labelle Lance 
poetry as well as speeches: 
‘**Bert calls my early morning 
meditations ‘deep yearnings 
of the soul’—they always 
come out as rhyme: 

Oh Lord, 

I am sorry I disappoint you 
so, 

Oh, what is the matter with 
me? 

Will I ever be perfect for 
Thee? 

[Jesus answers] 

I’m the only perfect one, 
you know, 

. . . Be my example.’ 
(Unless I'm mistaken, God 
used to write better.) 

Lance said—with the ap- 
pearance of great sincerity— 
that she was not bitter about 
what she refers to as her 
‘“*troubles,’” nor does she har- 
bor any rancor toward the 
press: ‘‘I learned to love and 
appreciate the press... . 
The press has its job just like I 
have my job as a housewife— 
but sometimes it oversells a 
story. . . . I knew our truth; 


, 





I knew we were all right.”’ 

The tears in Labelle’s eyes 
were real, and, riding the crest 
of that emotion, she asked us 
all to hold hands and sing with 
her. As I have said, I would be 
the last person to deny that 
she is sweet; but there is such 
a thing as a surfeit of sweet- 
ness. As Oscar Levant once 
said about Dinah Shore, ‘‘It’s 
impossible for me to be in the 
same room with her for more 
than 20 minutes — I have sug- 
ar diabetes.”’ 

At a later press conference, 
I asked Labelle Lance how 
she felt about abortion. 
Lance, who, unlike Anita 
Bryant, really does seem to 
exercise humility as a virtue, 
said she was ‘‘unclear in her 
heart’’ about her position; she 
recognized the necessity for 
abortion in cases of rape or 
incest, but beyond that she 
couldn't force herself to any 
logical, Christian position. 

Emerging from the press 
conference, I was assaulted 
by an enormous woman who 
put a half-nelson on me and 
demanded to know if I was 
the gal who had asked about 
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abortion. Without releasing 
her hold, she accused me of 
advocating murder and told 
me a story which, given the 
fact that she seemed intent on 
smothering me, lost a little of 
its poignancy. A third cousin 
of hers, she said, had given 
birth to an illegitimate child. 
The child was adopted by 
born-again Christians. The 
child was named Angel and 
the Lord had arranged for it to 
be born on Christmas Day. I 
said that I, too, thought abor- 
tion was terrible, but that, giv- 
en the fact that we lived ina 
secular society and that this 
was a Civil-libertarian as well 
as a moral issue, I didn’t see 
that it was possible, or desir- 
able, for me to impose my mo- 
rality on anybody else. ‘‘We 
do not live in a secular soci- 
ety,’’ she snapped. ‘‘We are 
one nation under God.” 

This conversation—if con- 
versation it can be called— 
brought into focus one of the 
contradictions inherent in the 
NRB conference: evangeli- 
cals claim not to be political. 
(Malcolm Muggeridge was to 
go on at great length about 


Outside the Washington Hilton. Inside, Anita Bryant warned the NRB, “‘If gays are granted rights... 
to prostitutes and to people who sleep with St. Bernards.” 
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this the next day. To say that 
‘the kingdom of heaven is 
within’’ means, to people like 
Muggeridge, that economics 
and class and politics are all 
‘*fantasies’’ and have nothing 
to do either with the way we 
live now or with our eternal 
salvation.) The NRB’s Au- 
drey Langdon says that there 
are, among evangelicals, ‘‘ev- 
erything from old-style popu- 
lists, to liberal, Mark Hatfield- 
type Republicans, to extreme- 
ly conservative Republi- 
cans. . . . We never get into 
political issues, because they 
are divisive."’ Evangelicals 
claim to take stands only on 
**moral,’’ not political, issues. 
You could have fooled me. 

When one young woman re- 
porter asked Labelle Lance 
what we could do about nu- 
clear disarmament, her audi- 
ence reacted as if the question 
were Off the wall. That is one 
moral issue they choose to re- 
gard as a ‘‘political’’ issue and 
therefore outside their prov- 
ince. To give Lance credit— 
though whether for political 
savvy and expedience or mor- 
al fervor it’s hard to say—she 
replied, ‘*I just love the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and I know 
he’ll hate me for this, but I 
think you all ought to march 
on Washington to demand 
arms limitation.’’ I very much 
doubt her advice will be tak- 
en. 
Asked whether she ever, 
for a moment, considered that 
her husband might have been 
guilty of wrongdoing, Labelle 
Lance said, *‘No, honey, not 
for a moment. I don’t know 
what God's purpose was in al- 
lowing Bert to resign, but 
when I understand it, I'll let 
you know.”’ 

The question nobody 
thought to ask Labelle Lance 
was whether it was harder for 
a rich man to get to heaven 
than for a camel to get 
through the eye of a needle. 

While Labelle was holding 
forth in the Thoroughbred 
Room, Harald Bredesen, a 
member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Christian Broad- 
casting Network was discuss- 
ing his forthcoming visit with 
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Former Punch editor Malcolm Muggeridge put a damper on 
the NRB’s ‘‘Sex and Violence in the Media"’ session by sug- 
gesting that Christians not watch TV at all. 





Sadat in another conference 
room. For a long time, he 
said, evangelical Christians 
have been pro-Israel and anti- 
Arab: ‘‘It’s time we put one 
arm around Israel and another 
around the Arabs.”’ 

Bredesen plans to suggest 
to Sadat an Arab-Israeli- 
Christian prayer crusade to 
put an end to the impasse in 
the Middle East. He also said 
that he had received ‘‘official 
permission’’ from the Egyp- 
tian Embassy to ‘‘hug’’ Sa- 
dat—thus demonstrating that 
love had it all over protocol. 
When a born-again Christian 
protested, ‘‘But how can Sa- 
dat be our brother since salva- 
tion is possible only through 
Christ?"’ Bredesen said, ‘‘I’ll 
encourage any spark of 
faith. . . . Allah is the same 
God as our God.”’ All of this 
may not be ‘“‘political,”’ but it 
certainly is politic. 





Breakfast 
Of Champions 








Evangelicals get up early. 
Tuesday began with a 7:45 
a.m. Congressional breakfast 





with Malcolm Muggeridge 
(the Anglican curmudgeon 
whom some of us remember 
as the one-time editor of 
Punch) the main speaker. Be- 
fore Muggeridge—who, like 
certain movie stars, is ad- 
mired as much for his longevi- 
ty as for his current perfor- 
mances—spoke, we _ were 
treated to a prayer of intermi- 
nable length. Among other 
things, we were exhorted to 
‘clothe ourselves in the tow- 
els of humility’’—a phrase 
which I particularly fancied, 
but which former Representa- 
tive John Conlan of Arizona 
seemed not to take very much 
to heart. While we were being 
prayed at, Conlan, who is 
movie-star handsome (and 
knows it), busied himself with 
combing his slick, black hair, 
spending almost as much time 
arranging a ‘‘casual’’ boyish 
lock on his tanned forehead as 
the preacher did on the perils 
of vanity. 

There were 41 Congress- 
men at the breakfast, among 
them Representatives Fred 
Rooney (D.-Pa.), James Han- 
ley (D.-N.Y.), Sam Hall (D.- 





Texas), Lindy Boggs (D.- 
La.), and Senators Jesse 
Helms (R.-N.C.) and Mark 
Hatfield (R.-Ore.). The pastor 
of Carter’s First Baptist 
(D.C.) Church was present as 
was Jim Malloy, doorkeeper 
of the House. 

Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
wired his congratulations for 
the ‘‘useful and noble activity 
of the NRB,”’ inveighing 
against the ‘‘prevailing false 
belief’’ that worldly troubles 
can be attributed to ‘‘political 
systems.”’ All our ills, he said, 
stem from the persecution of 
the religious spirit in the East 
and ‘‘fading spirituality’’ in 
the West. 

Muggeridge, referring to 
himself as ‘tan old superannu- 
ated journalist,’ thereupon 
assumed an oracular expres- 
sion and launched into his 
speech, ‘“‘Christ and the Me- 
dia.’” Muggeridge is witty and 
literate (it was wonderful to 
hear the names of Blake, 
Donne, and Swift evoked at 
this conference); he is also 
savage. He provoked us to re- 
freshing laughter many times 
(‘‘Is not the Fall of Man itself 
a cosmic version of the bana- 
na skin joke?’’). Later he ir- 
ritated us (‘‘Looking back on 
a lifetime spent . . . going 
like the Devil to and fro in the 
world and up and down it 
questing for news, it has 
seemed to me _ increasingly 
clear that the media have be- 
come the great fantasy ma- 
chine of all time’’). And final- 
ly he provoked us to wrath. 

Muggeridge was extraor- 
dinarily moving and elegant 
when he addressed himself to 
theological matters, oppres- 
sively banal when he accused 
the ‘*‘Don Quixotes’’ of the 
media of being ‘‘diversion- 
ary’’ and of contributing to 
the ‘‘erosion of moral stan- 
dards,"’ and duplicitous when 
he quoted Simone Weil—who 
spent a large part of her life as 
a journalist—to damn all jour- 
nalists. Weil’s words were too 
gorgeous to be used to blud- 
geon the working press with. 
‘Fictional good,’’ she said, 
‘is boring and flat, while 
fictional evil is varied, intrigu- 











ing, attractive and full of 
charm.’’ Muggeridge jumped 
from that premise to the con- 
clusion that the press was re- 
sponsible for the Watergate 
**soap Opera’ and that ‘‘Viet- 
nam’s battles were fought and 
lost by fraudulent TV cover- 
age.”” 

He scattered his venom like 
buckshot. Among his targets 
were Dr. Gallup, economists 
(all), sociologists (all), carnal- 
ity (he can afford to pile invec- 
tive on people ‘‘frolicking in 
contraceptive _ bliss’’—after 
all, the man is 75), bishops 
who take a pro-choice stand 
on abortion as well as bishops 
who concern themselves with 
such trivia as the ordination of 
women and = ecumenicism, 
D.H. Lawrence, and UNES- 
co. 

To be charitable, Mug- 
geridge has lived for 75 years, 
finding ‘‘everything only de- 
ception and _  nothingness.”’ 
Perhaps with that kind of de- 
spair (which can only be al- 
leviated in Heaven—if he gets 
there; I always thought de- 
spair was a mortal sin), he has 
no recourse but to smash and 
smash and smash. But Mug- 
geridge is at least a man to be 
reckoned with; he has given 
some thought to the complex- 
ity of evil. What in the world 
could he find to say to his fel- 
low ‘‘Christian celeb,’’ Mara- 
bel Morgan? 

At a later session on ‘‘Sex 
and Violence in the Media,”’ it 
was made abundantly clear 
that Muggeridge and the NRB 
didn’t see eye to eye—or soul 
to soul. The NRB’s Carl Rich- 
ardson proposed ‘‘a positive 
educational blitz’’ (including 
the sale of a tent-fold remind- 
er card for placement on top 
of the family TV set, reading, 
‘“‘Watch What You Watch’’) 
to remind Christians that they 
could exercise their option not 
to watch offensive programs. 
He also encouraged evangeli- 
cals to put pressure on local 
station Owners and managers, 
and he suggested a boycott of 
goods produced by sponsors 
of objectionable programs (by 
which the NRB means pro- 
grams with violence and ‘‘too 


much’ sex; racism and sex- 
ism are not among their con- 
cerns). 

Mary Dorr, described as a 
‘‘well-known personality in 
evangelical circles’’ (she wore 
a hot-pink suit with a white 
mink collar, and her blue- 
white hair was artfully ar- 
ranged and lacquered—we 
didn’t need to be told she 
came from Los Angeles), 
gave us a rather whimsical 
reading of the First Amend- 
ment. With all the radiance of 
simplicity (and with nary a 
nod to civil libertarians), she 
said, ‘‘We must remember 
that this was written by 
Thomas Jefferson to insure 
freedom of speech pertaining 
to a person’s political and reli- 
gious views. It had nothing to 
do with insuring that scenes of 
sex, profanity, and violence 
be protected. It had nothing to 
do with preserving smut in 
television programs.”’ 

Muggeridge, who is far 
from sanguine about anything 
that pertains to the earth these 
days, warned that protests 
can frequently boomerang— 
that protesters can, in fact, 
‘**serve the Devil’s purposes”’ 
by calling undue attention to 
that which they deplore. Mug- 
geridge is looking forward, he 
says, to his heavenly reward. 
The evangelicals are looking 
forward to more programs 
like The Waltons. The evan- 
gelicals want more commer- 
cial programs designed for 
**normal”’ families (their norm 
is Ozzie and Harriet). Mug- 
geridge, who seems to be of 
the opinion that the reason 
kids watch TV is that their 
mothers go out to work in or- 
der to be able to afford TV, 
would have Christians not 
watch television at all. On 
these issues, there was little 
warmth between Malcolm 
Muggeridge and the evangeli- 
cals. 





Luncheon With 
The FCC 








At the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission luncheon, 
Theodore Epp (founder of the 
Back to the Bible Broadcast) 





thanked God for the warm re- 
lationship between the FCC 
and the NRB—as well he 
might have. If you didn’t 
know separation of church 
and state existed in this coun- 
try, you certainly wouldn't 
have been enlightened at the 
FCC luncheon. In past years, 
the NRB was lucky to get one 
FCC commissioner to attend 
conventions; this year, six out 
of seven commissioners at- 
tended. 

It was all very cozy. 

Charles Ferris, chairman of 
the FCC, said that he had bro- 
ken a six-month, self-imposed 
moratorium on speeches to 
appear at the luncheon. His 
main function seemed to be to 
introduce Robert E. Lee, a 
former FBI agent who has 
been in government service 
for 40 years, 25 of them with 
the FCC. Lee’s main function 
seemed to be to tell terrible 
jokes: *‘As the cow said to the 
farmer on a cold and frosty 
morning, thank you for that 
warm hand.”’ 

Lee said that there was no 
special dispensation for reli- 
gious broadcasters and no dis- 
crimination against them ei- 
ther. Rumors several years 
ago that religious broadcast- 
ing might be banned from FM 
radio had resulted, he said, in 
the receipt of seven million 
letters from the pious and the 
prayerful. He doesn’t want 
any more letters; the rumors 
were a ‘‘media hoax.’’ Then, 
for reasons unclear, Lee recit- 
ed a poem by John Greenleaf 
Whittier—who would have 
thought that a poem could be 
so long? Twenty bathetic 
stanzas later, Lee bade us 
farewell: ‘‘May God be with 
you—but not too soon.”’ 

Anybody who expected 
hard news to come out of the 
FCC luncheon was as much 
off the mark as those of us 
who laid ten to one that we'd 
be served creamed chicken 
(we got hamburger). 

Before lunch, we heard the 
Liberty Baptist College 
(Lynchburg, Virginia) Cho- 
rale rehearse. The chorale is a 
group of young men and wom- 
en who, paired off, gaze at 
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each other like Steve and Ey- 
die while they sing bubbly 
champagne Jesus songs. They 
never don't smile. They are 
unrelentingly and exhausting- 
ly cheerful. Their musical di- 
rector was something else. 
I've never seen a Marine drill 
instructor in action, but if I 
were casting a movie, I'd 
know where to go. After casti- 
gating them for being late 
(‘‘you’re fucking off’’), he 
castigated them for not smil- 
ing ‘*sincerely”’ enough 
(‘‘you’re fucking off’’), and 
then he castigated them for 
not working hard enough 
(‘you guys are fuck-ups’’). 
Then they sang ‘‘There’s Just 
Something About Our Jesus.”’ 





Missing Persons 





Several reporters, in search 
of more colorful quarry, 
chose not to attend the FCC 
luncheon. They were chasing 
after Larry Flynt. Although 
Flynt was not listed on the 
official program, reporters had 
been given to understand that 
he would appear on the **Sex 
and Violence’ panel. Carl 
Richardson said that Flynt 
had never been officially invit- 
ed. He said that he would pray 
for Flynt—‘ta babe in 
Christ’’"—daily. He said that 
not all who say they have 
been born again have in fact 
been born again. He said it 
was a mistake for those in the 
‘celebrity world’ who pro- 
fess to be born again to go 
public too soon. St. Paul, af- 
ter all, had spent three years 
in the deserts of Arabia before 
he went public. He said that 
while he had deemed it *‘inap- 
propriate’* for Flynt to be giv- 
en a public platform because 
the publisher of Hustler was 
**demonstrating a certain de- 
gree of tension,’ he had 
found Flynt ‘“‘candid and 
open.” 

The question was whether 
Richardson was being candid 
and open. The answer is that 
he was not. In a news release 
from press secretary Bray, 
dated January 18, Flynt’s 
name appears prominently on 
a list of *‘well-known celebri- 
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ties who will fly into Washing- 
ton for one of the capital’s 
most unusual conventions.” 
Audrey Langdon assured me, 
before I left for Washington, 
that Flynt would be available 
for interviews. 

A reporter from Swiss 
broadcasting cornered Flynt, 
who said these words, in this 
sequence: ‘‘I have no religion. 
1 hate religious people. | 
praise the Lord in everything I 
do.” 

Flynt held an impromptu 
news conference of sorts in a 
hallway. He said that his invi- 
tation to speak had been re- 
voked by Richardson and Ex- 
ecutive Director Armstrong. 
He also said that he’d rather 
go to a whorehouse Sunday 
morning than to church be- 
cause whorehouses had the 
virtue of being integrated. He 
seemed to be demonstrating a 
certain degree of tension. 

Rev. Jesse Jackson was 
another no-show. Nobody 
much cared. 

Chuck Colson did 
Nobody much cared. 

The second Very Important 
Missing Person was Eldridge 
Cleaver, who was slated to 
speak on a_ panel called 
‘‘Evangelicals in Search of 
Identity."" Aggressive ques- 
tioning failed to elicit a satis- 
factory reason for Cleaver’s 
absence. Was it because 
Cleaver had once promoted a 
line of clothing featuring 
men’s pants with codpieces? 
Could it have been because 
Cleaver had once suggested 
that it was politically correct 
to rape white women? No, 
said an NRB_ spokesman. 
Cleaver wasn’t there because 
he thought some of the ques- 
tions he might be asked would 
prove to be difficult for him to 
answer. An editor from Word, 
Inc. (publishers of Cleaver’s 
forthcoming Soul On Fire) 
said, in effect, that Cleaver 
wasn't there because Cleaver 
wasn't there. 

Another reporter and | 
pounded on Cleaver’s hotel 
door. No answer. A_ hotel 
maid said he'd left early that 
morning. An NRB spokesman 
said that Cleaver had flown 


show. 





back to California ‘‘because 
of reasons beyond our control 
and beyond the control of El- 
dridge,’’ who, like Flynt, had 
an ‘‘unsettled spirit.” 

Late that night, in my hotel 
room, I watched a teaser for a 
morning TV show: Cleaver 
was scheduled to make a 
guest appearance to talk about 
the Dorothy Hamill dolls he 
was promoting. I leave it to 
more dedicated types than I to 
find out what that’s all about. 


‘He’s A Real Doll’ 


There’s a_ story going 
around, which may or may 
not be apocryphal, that when 
actress June Haver ‘‘got the 
light,’ she said: ‘‘Every- 
body's got God all wrong. 
When you get to know Him, 
He’s a real doll.’’ Haver and 
Marabel Morgan, the author 
of Total Woman, are soul- 
mates. Marabel got the light 
when she was rinsing out a 
customer's hair in a beauty 
parlor—‘‘and God _ stepped 
out of eternity into time.” 
That's about as much of her 
presentation as was absolute- 
ly clear to me. Most of the 
rest of the time I couldn't 
figure out whether she was 
talking about Jesus or a jock. I 
am tired of Marabel Morgan, 
and I expect the rest of the 
world is too, so I'll just say 
that it’s Marabel’s belief that 
you can “‘sneak Jesus in under 
different banners.’ In Mara- 
bel’s case, the banner was To- 
tal Woman (‘‘the message is 
sacred, the method is not’’). 
Part of Marabel’s method is to 
endear herself to press celeb- 
rities. She asked ‘‘lovely”’ 
Sally Quinn to stand up and be 
recognized, which Quinn did 
with girlish modesty. (I'd like 
to hear what Muggeridge has 
to say on the subject of Ben 
Bradlee.) 

Theological news was made 
when Kathy Lee Johnson, a 
singer who appears on Name 
That Tune, said, in introduc- 
ing Marabel (who calls her 
‘**Kathy-cake"’), that ‘‘Chris- 
tianity is not an imitation of 
Christ.** I must be going to the 
wrong church. 











Morgan can talk all she 
likes about lace nighties and 
tuna fish casseroles and abject 
female devotion and sex. 
Black singer Andrae Crouch 
is the embodiment of sexual- 
ity. Gee, it was nice, after so 
much whiteness and sweet- 
ness, to hear Crouch’s jive 
talk. (“‘Baby, when I went to 
white churches to sing, they 
couldn't get their hands 
together to clap... . And 
what am I doing here? When 
are you white folks going to 
understand that black people 
live at night?’’) Whatever he 
was doing there, it was deli- 
cious to watch his discreet 
hip-swivel, and to see him 
popping his fingers. Provoca- 
tive and invitational, he flirted 
with every female reporter in 
sight. 


The God Band 


The NRB, as you will have 
figured out by this time, isn’t 
all Kathy-cakes and jive. 
Evangelical business is seri- 
ous business— witness what 
has been called ‘‘The God 
Band.”’ 

After prolonged negotia- 
tions with NASA and the 
FCC, a consortium of broad- 
casters, all members of the 
NRB, recently succeeded in 
gaining limited use of NASA’s 
ATS-6 satellite. Launched in 
1974, ATS-6, which is still in 
the experimental stage, is a 
**multi-disciplined’’ satellite 
—which means that it can 
accommodate many transmit- 
ters simultaneously. It  re- 
quires small, relatively inex- 
pensive ground terminals. Ac- 
cording to a NASA spokes- 
man who would not allow his 
name to be used, access to 
ATS-6 was granted on the 
strength of a proposal that 
Christian broadcasters would 
use ‘‘satelcasting,’’ as it is 
called, as a ‘“‘first step in 
reaching third-world men and 
women with answers to their 
human and spiritual needs, 
helping to bring these new cit- 
izens of the Space Age to ad- 
just to the demands of the 
global village in which we all 
now live.”” 











At the NRB convention, a 
member of a panel on ‘The 
Dawn of a New Era” ac- 
knowledged that there had 
been complaints from some of 
the natives that programs 
were not responsive to their 
needs. So far, the satellite has 
beamed a high school equiva- 
lency course in literature, a 
Moody Institute of Science 
film, and a quiz show about 
personal finance and money 
management. Asked to com- 
ment on this, a NASA official 
said, ‘‘Don’t tell me. I'd rath- 
er not know about it. By law 
we can’t be sectarian. The re- 
ligious broadcasters call this 
Project Look Up; we’ve al- 
ways called it Project Look 
Out. We knew we might be in 
trouble.”’ 





A Grim Encounter 





Francis Grim Jr. is a whole- 
saler of Christian books in 
Rhodesia. He was born in 
South Africa. He came to the 
NRB convention at his own 
expense, selling his car to do 
so. He came to disabuse us of 
the notion that the troubles in 
Rhodesia and South Africa 
have anything to do with race 
or with black majority rule: 
‘‘There are only two forces in 
Southern Africa—Godless 
communism and free Chris- 
tian governments. The future 
of America and of the entire 
free world depends on keep- 
ing South Africa free and 
Christian. Ilan Smith has a 
God-given responsibility to 
see that his country, remains 
Christian. Any black at this 
convention who is a true 
Christian will support Smith 
and the Christian government 
of South Africa. 

“My name is Grim— 
G-R-I-M. Junior. Of course, if 
you use my name, the blacks 
will kill me. If you want to use 
it you can. I’m not scared to 
die. I know I'll go to heaven. 
But if you do, the blacks will 
kill me.” 

Francis Grim Jr. is carrying 
his God-given message 
throughout America, speaking 
in churches, schools, and on 
the radio. God help us. = 
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DOOM 
IS HIS BEAT 





How Garner Ted Armstrong 
Became The Lord’s Journalist 





Worldwide Church of God also publishes ‘Quest/78.’ 





BY MARLENE ADLER MARKS 

When the end of the world finally arrives, Garner Ted Arm- 
strong will undoubtedly be the first reporter claiming to have 
had an exclusive on the story. Garner Ted, the television and 
radio preacher who considers himself the Lord’s journalist, 
has had the doom beat all to himself for more than 23 years, 
since the retirement of his father, Herbert W. Armstrong, who 
founded the Radio (now Worldwide) Church of God in Eu- 
gene, Oregon, in 1932. 

For 46 years, father and son have combined the right-wing 
political philosophy of Paul Harvey with the bedside manner 
of Walter Cronkite to glorify Jesus as ‘ta newscaster of future 
world events’’ who, according to Garner Ted, will return at 
the Apocalypse to save the true believers who have stayed 
tuned. 








Believe it or not, that moment has been nearly upon us for 
every One of the 46 years the Armstrongs have been in busi- 
ness. And what a business it is: 

e 208 radio and television stations broadcast five-minute, 
weekday radio spots and a half-hour Sunday telecast in North 
America, and translations are beamed to every other conti- 
nent; 

e The Plain Truth, the church’s religious magazine, has an 
estimated circulation of 2.4 million; 

e 30 million pieces of literature are sent out every year 
from the post office at church-affiliated Ambassador College 
in Pasadena, California; 

© Quest/78, a smooth, upscale, general-circulation maga- 
zine—edited by former Harper's editor Robert Shnayerson— 
is now being published by the church’s Ambassador Interna- 


Garner Ted Armstrong interviews President Anwar el-Sadat in Egypt, for his half-hour, Sunday night *‘news** broadcast. 
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tional Cultural Foundation. 

‘“‘The fundamental thing 
which sets us apart from other 
religions is the relationship of 
the news to the prophecies,” 
says Gene Hogberg, the news 
editor of The Plain Truth. 
‘‘Garner Ted has always con- 
sidered himself a newsman. 
The news is a foundation 
stone of the television shows, 
the magazine, and the Work 
{the church] in general.”” 

Church members consider 
these shows their direct com- 
munication with the church, 
an important supplement to 
their Saturday services. Tele- 
vision programming also ac- 
counts for approximately 80 
percent of new Worldwide 
Church contacts, although 
how many of those who ex- 
press an interest actually be- 
come members is secret. 

Like most religious pro- 
grams, Garner Ted’s earns a 
low Nielsen rating. In Los An- 
geles, his show gets a one, 
which means that 23,000 
homes have been watching. 
Switchboard operators man 
WATS lines after every show 
to handle requests for infor- 
mation. One broadcast, enti- 
tled *“‘The Lonely Society,”’ 
generated 4,434 calls, accord- 
ing to church figures; ‘‘The 
New Soviet Threat’? some 
7,200. 

Unless you've actually 
heard Garner Ted, you might 
have confused him with Rev- 
erend Ike, Oral Roberts, or 
even Billy Graham. But Gar- 
ner Ted is nothing like them. 
He doesn’t get hysterical 
about the Bible. He doesn’t 
play to live crowds. He 
doesn’t wear a_ minister’s 
frock or call for swooning or 
standing up for the Lord. No, 
he’s on the screen, in the man- 
ner of Cronkite, sitting at his 
anchorman’s console. He 
mentions the Bible only when 
necessary, and invokes Jesus 
or God only in the last five 
minutes, if at all. ““Garner Ted 
Armstrong makes the news 
make sense,"’ claims his pub- 





Marlene Adier Marks is a con- 
tributing editor of MORE 
based in Los Angeles. 





licity; it irritates him that, af- 
ter 23 years in the business, 
many people still think he’s 
just another Billy Sunday. 

The Almighty may have 
been present, but was not ac- 
knowledged, during Garner 
Ted's 1976 interview with An- 
war el-Sadat in Egypt, where 
he and his camera crew spent 
a month. He’s done programs 
on laetrile, loneliness, and 
drugs—programs with the 
look and feel of expensive 
educational films. 

But the man himself, as op- 
posed to his production com- 
pany, is at his best when ‘‘do- 
ing prophecy,”’ which often 
happens when the church kit- 
ty is low. Floods, droughts, 
and fires are the news he’s af- 
ter. for the Bible says that 
‘‘before the end”’ of the world 
such disasters will be ram- 
pant. (The world was sup- 
posed to end in 1972, as a mat- 
ter of fact, according to Her- 
bert Armstrong’s  calcula- 
tions.) 

‘The mighty Roman Em- 
pire had everything. What 
went wrong? Can we afford 
the grandeur of Rome.’ asks 
the voice of Art Gilmore in 
one of Garner Ted Arm- 
strong’s most successful 60- 
second color commerciais. 
The parallels between the 
U.S. and the decaying Rome 
are enumerated: ‘‘plenty of 
leisure time’’ (a quick cut toa 
rock concert); ‘“‘narrow, new 
morality’’ (a young couple 
embracing); ‘‘enormous mili- 
tary might’’ (U.S. troops in 
Vietnam); and, finally, ‘‘polit- 
ical freedom”’ (Nixon and Ag- 
new in post-election victory 
embrace). Gilmore’s voice res- 
Onating controlled hysteria 
perfect for promoting horror 
movies (which he does for a 
living), raises the questions 
but enticingly neglects the an- 
swers. 

‘‘Write for our free book- 
let,’’ Gilmore says, giving a 
post office box or a telephone 
number. And, while the ad- 
dress does list Garner Ted 
Armstrong Productions, no- 
where is the word God, or the 
name Worldwide Church of 
God, even mentioned. 








Walking On Carpet 


Over at Ambassador Col- 
lege, on what was once a mil- 
lionaire’s estate in the shadow 
of the Rose Bowl, Garner Ted 
Armstrong himself walks 
across the carpeted, rose- 
wood-paneled, _fourth-fioor 
executive offices. He is wear- 
ing the grey-green and white 
houndstooth sports jacket he 
used to narrate his Sadat TV 
special. He is short, and looks 
like a public relations man ora 
city prosecutor, perhaps, but 
not the son of Herbert Arm- 
strong, the ‘‘chosen servant 
of the living Jesus Christ,”’ as 
the father described himself 
to church members in 1974. 

Garner Ted offers a pleas- 
ant hello, as if in recognition. 

‘‘Well, now you've seen 
him,’ says Robert Kuhn, 
Garner Ted’s executive assis- 
tant, as Armstrong himself 
walks away. “‘Is that good 
enough?”’ 

















As head of a media-con- 
scious sect, Garner Ted is 
practicing a form of news 
management these days. He 
has not been seeing the press, 
Kuhn explains, because there 
has been ‘‘too much negative 
publicity.”” 

Garner Ted is sensitive and 
often involved in the smallest 
details of his organizations. 
Soon after he and his father 
attended a Los Angeles Lak- 
ers game, for example, he let 
it be known that, hereafter, 
the Ambassador College bas- 
ketball team would start play- 
ing man-to-man defense, in 
homage to pro _ basketball 
rules. The word from the min- 
isters to the players was that 
‘‘Mr. Armstrong, as the clos- 
est thing to God,’’ had de- 
creed an end to the zone de- 
fense. 

As chancellor of the school, 
he joins in weekly faculty-stu- 
dent games whenever he can, 
even though, at five feet, sev- 
en inches, he’s apparently not 














‘The Spiritual Kissinger’’: Herbert Armstrong, founder of the 
Worldwide Church of God, boards a leased jet to engage in his 
own brand of shuttle diplomacy. 











much of a player. This, too, is 
news to be managed. Two 
school sports editors, it 
seems, were going to run sto- 
ries mentioning fouls he had 
committed during games, but 
were criticized by Garner Ted 
himself. One of the editors 
says that Armstrong even re- 
wrote the copy to make his 
playing seem more inspired. 

Appearances are important 
for the Worldwide Church of 
God. Three-quarters of the 
$60 million it receives annual- 
ly from church members— 
who donate up to 30 percent 
of their incomes—depends on 
what they think of Garner Ted 
and his father. The remainder 
of church income comes from 
thankful recipients of free lit- 
erature who want the Arm- 
strongs to keep up the good 
work. 

Theirs is a twist on the bib- 
lical invitation, ‘“‘Ask, and 
ye shall receive.’’ They ask 
for nothing, and give every- 
thing away—every last news- 
letter and booklet that Garner 
Ted implores his listeners to 
write away for. Even the tele- 
phone call to get on the mail- 
ing list is toll-free. In return, 
miraculously as it were, the 
Armstrongs are blessed with 
one of the wealthier media 
ministries in the world. Even 
Billy Graham’s only takes in 
$27.7 million a year. 

These generous donations 
support a church born of pov- 
erty. Herbert, an advertising 
space salesman in the 1920s, 
lost everything in the stock 
market crash. He followed his 
wife into Bible study and soon 
surpassed her in his devotion 
to literal interpretation. Un- 
able to find a church literal 
enough for his taste, he start- 
ed his own, buying radio time 
on tiny KORE in Eugene, Or- 
egon, in 1934. 

From the beginning a sort 
of seat-of-the-pants theolo- 
gian, Herbert Armstrong im- 
mediately began relating tur- 
bulence in Europe and eco- 
nomic problems at home to 
biblical prophecies. At the end 
of a broadcast, he invited lis- 
teners to ‘‘write for the free 
booklet,”’ then, as now, enti- 


tled The Plain Truth. That first 
year, 106 people were on the 
mailing list. He was under 
way. 








The News Hook 


The Worldwide Church of 
God has grown since then, but 
its theology remains unusual. 
It borrows from the Seventh 
Day Adventists, Jehovah's 
Witnesses, Mormons, and 
Jews. 

Its belief in the literal mean- 
ing of the Bible appears fun- 
damentalist. But the church 
doesn’t believe in Christmas 
or Easter, calling them ‘‘pa- 
gan rites,"’ numbering them 
among the ‘‘lies’’ of other reli- 
gions. Church members keep 
Jewish kosher dietary laws 
and celebrate Rosh Hashanah 
as the New Year and Yom 
Kippur as the Day of Atone- 
ment. Saturday is their Sab- 
bath. Unlike Jews, however, 
they believe in Christ's divini- 
ty and resurrection, and that 
He will come again. But un- 
like Christians, they don’t 
consider the crucifix holy. 

Church theology has never, 
in 46 years, been codified. But 
certain tenets emerge: God 
does exist; evolution is a false 
theory; the Bible is infallible, 
even in plotting the course of 
present-day events; miracles, 
including faith healing, can 
happen. In looking for signs 
of the ‘tend time,’’ as fore- 
seen in the Bible’s Olivet 
prophecies, the church says to 
look to the Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse—famine, dis- 
ease, war, and false religion— 
for they will surely ride again. 

The success of the Arm- 
strong media concept lies in 
holding theology in abeyance. 
‘**His entire approach is pyra- 
mided,’*’ says One young man 
who did research for Garner 
Ted before’ leaving the 
church. ‘*‘He wants to lead a 
person in on the basis of his 
concern for social problems. 
He’s got a theatrical skeleton 
which appeals to the idealistic 
person.”’ 

The hook on almost every 
Garner Ted program is a news 
item demanding of lengthy ex- 








planation. ‘‘Is the era of sta- 
ble weather completely 
over?’’ ke wondered on one 
of his radio shows last year as 
the worldwide drought was 
making news. ‘‘For the last 
several years,’’ Garner Ted 
said, ‘‘I’ve been warning 
on this program... . that 
drought was going to strike. 

“If I hadn't told you so, I 
wouldn't be able to say I told 
you so,’ he continued. *‘But, 
you see, the booklet that I 
have here for you, The Black 
Horse—Famine, was put in 
print and produced long be- 
fore this current so-called 
drought cycle. 

‘‘If it were just an isolated, 
once-in-a-while event, sud- 
denly out of nowhere we have 
a terrible winter, that’s one 
thing. But when it happens at 
the very same time that this 
whole world has been reeling 
under shock after shock poli- 
tically, economically, socio- 
logically . . . it does make 
you wonder. . . . Is the era 
of stable weather completely 
over?” 

The works of men are also 
grist for the same mill in the 
hands of the Worldwide 
Church. ‘‘Politically,’’ writes 
Garner Ted in his recent 
book, The Real Jesus, 
= . the capitalistic sys- 


tem of competition and free 
enterprise is, as long as man- 
made governments endure, 
the best.’’ The Apocalypse is 
coming but there is no reason 


to fear: ** ... free enter- 
prise [but not unions or a min- 
imum wage] will be part of the 
economic system in the mil- 
lennial kingdom set up follow- 
ing Christ’s second coming.”’ 

The ‘‘real Jesus’’ of the 
book’s title is made to sound 
very much like a Ronald Rea- 
gan fan. He was a homeown- 
er, a ‘‘taxpaying operator of a 
family business,’’ and ‘‘had 
short hair.’ And, according to 
a recent GTA television show, 
he was passionately against 
the proposed Panama Canal 
treaty. 

‘In spite of all the argu- 
ments, there is one aspect 
about the Panama Canal 
which absolutely transcends 
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politics,’ Garner Ted said af- 
ter 25 minutes of dry docu- 
mentary on the history of the 
canal, the Panamanians them- 
selves, and U.S. trade routes. 
‘‘The one part of the whole 
Panama issue which almost 
everybody has neglected is its 
role in Bible prophecy.”’ 

Bible prophecy? Panama? 
Armstrong interprets canal 
history squarely within the 
church's controversial Brit- 
ish-Israelism theory, accord- 
ing to which Britain and the 
U.S. are direct descendants of 
the ten lost tribes of Israel. 
Whenever the Bible speaks of 
the ‘‘sea gates’’ of Israel, 
therefore, it is really referring 
to the ports of the U.S. and 
Britain. Garner Ted calls 
these ports our ‘“‘birthright 
promise’’ and traces them 
back to the patriarch 
Abraham. 

Britain has squandered her 
birthright: Suez Canal, Aden, 
Singapore. ‘‘If, for whatever 
reason, good or bad,’’ Garner 
Ted continues, “‘the Panama 
Canal is surrendered by the 
United States to another na- 
tion, it will represent a signifi- 
cant milestone in the prophet- 
ic decline of this country, be- 
cause it will mean that God is 
allowing us to lose our birth- 
right blessings.”” 

It was Herbert, of course, 
who was the first Armstrong 
to see theological significance 
in international affairs. Styling 
himself ‘‘The Spiritual Kis- 
singer,’’ he has in recent years 
flown around the world in one 
of the church’s leased jets, 
engaged in his own form of 
shuttle diplomacy. 

Accompanied by Stanley 
Rader, his former accountant 
and now a rival of Garner 
Ted's within the organization, 
Herbert apparently had little 
difficulty getting audiences 
with the prime ministers of Ja- 
pan, South Africa, Korea, and 
Belgium. He met with former 
Indian Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi, and has been a fre- 
quent guest of President Fer- 
dinand Marcos of the Philip- 
pines. 

‘‘Many times I have been 
asked, ‘What do you say 
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when you meet a president, 
king, prime minister, or high 
official of a government?’ ”’ 
Herbert Armstrong wrote in 
the March 22, 1975, issue of 
The Plain Truth. ‘‘] suppose 
some would think I should 
start telling him about Jesus 
Christ, trying to convert him. 
But, I am not sent by the liv- 
ing God for any such pur- 
pose. . The Great Com- 
mission is to announce the 
news. . és 


‘Quest/78’ 


Whatever it is Herbert does 
say, it became clear that he 
could say it better—or to 
more important people—if he 
were more than an Officer of a 
small California college, or 
the founder of a 68,000-mem- 
ber church. It also became 
clear, about 1974, that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service was 
eyeing the use of tax-exempt 
church resources for the Arm- 
| strongs’ far-flung activities. 
| The Ambassador Interna- 

tional Cultural Foundation ap- 
| peared to be the answer. Con- 
ceived by Rader and Robert 
Kuhn, executive assistant to 
Garner Ted, the foundation is 
a prestige-building gambit that 
can simultaneously mollify 
the IRS and clear the way for 
Herbert Armstrong in the cap- 
itals of the world. Now, when 
the white-haired Herbert is 
asked who he is, he can point 
to the foundation’s fine con- 
cert series (Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Joan Sutherland, Artur 
Rubinstein, Beverly Sills) and 
to its new magazine, 
Quest/78. 

Readers, however, have no 
way of knowing a religion is 
behind the scenes at Quest/78. 
Editorial offices are in New 
York; there is no mention of 
the church on the magazine’s 
masthead, since the founda- 
tion is listed as publisher. For 
those who care about such 
things, the masthead is also 
full of respected names in the 
magazine business: editors 
Shnayerson and Tony Jones, 
formerly of Harper's: Molly 
McKaughan, managing edi- 
tor, from Paris Review; T. 


























Rebounding for God: Garner Ted Armstrong playing in the Ambassador College student-facul- 
ty game. He reportedly rewrote an article in the school paper to make his playing appear more 


inspired. 





George Harris, a contributing 
editor, from Psychology To- 
day. 

The magazine, which 
comes out six times a year and 
is said to have a circulation of 
300,000, looks much like 
Smithsonian or Human Na- 
ture. Its tone is upbeat, but 
not jazzy—positive, but in a 
contemplative sort of way. 
The cover photos are medita- 
tive: Virginia Wade gazing 
longingly at a tennis ball she’s 
in the process of serving; a 
naturalist looking at a por- 
poise; a man suspended up- 





side down in midair. 

Bearing the subtitle The 
Pursuit of Excellence, the mag- 
azine’s articles celebrate the 
heroics of both everyday life 
(Peter Hellman’s piece on 
New York delicatessen owner 
Saul Zabar, for example, is an 
homage to a man’s sense of 
taste and smell) and inspira- 
tional adventure (Annie Gott- 
lieb’s first-person account of 
whale-watching). Shnayer- 
son, who has twice the $250- 
per-page editorial budget he 
had at Harper’s, likes to use 
well-known writers and dis- 





play their names On the cover; 
William S. Burroughs, Antho- 
ny West, Margaret Drabble, 
E.F. Schumacher, Rebecca 
West, and George Plimpton 
have already graced his pages. 

‘‘Of course, we wanted to 
get professional help, to doa 
dignified, competent job,” 
Kuhn says, sitting in an office 
filled with surrealistic prints 
of brains and monkeys’ 
heads. ‘‘But our main goal 
was to project to the whole 
world Herbert Armstrong’s 
concept of the uniqueness of 
man. 











Only five percent of Quest 
readers have any affiliation 
with the church, in fact, and 
that’s the way the circulation 
people like it. They’re pursu- 
ing an upscale audience with 
large discretionary income. 
Their average reader, accord- 
ing to one marketing survey, 
is 39, makes $22,000, and is in 
management or the profes- 
sions. The church member- 
ship, running heavily to mid- 
dle-aged women, is not read- 
ing Quest. 

Kuhn admits, however, that 
he’s had difficulty convincing 
media people that the church 
and Quest/78 aren't the same 
thing. Since the church has 
been underwriting almost all 
foundation investments, in- 
cluding the magazine, some of 
this skepticism is understand- 
able. Moreover, both Kuhn 
and Rader—whose joint idea 
the magazine is said to have 
been—hold high positions 
within both organizations. In- 
dications that Garner Ted 
himself may have opposed the 
magazine simply serve to 
deepen media _ suspicions 
about the undertaking. 

Kuhn and Rader came to 
New York two years ago to 
buy editing talent. They were, 
as more than one person has 
reported, out to buy media 
credibility as well. Although 
they were offering $50,000 to 
$80,000 annually for an editor, 
much of New York’s high- 
priced talent walked away 
from them before Shnayerson 
came on board. 

Former New York Times 
editor Harrison Salisbury met 
with Kuhn and Rader on three 
occasions. He found the situa- 
tion ‘“‘bizarre.’’ ‘‘They told 
me I could do the job with my 
left hand while I did all my 
other projects with my right 
hand,” Salisbury recalls now. 
‘*And they guaranteed me full 
editorial freedom.’’ He says 
they had “‘lots of money”’ for 
the project which, in the dum- 
my stage, was called Human 
Potential. 

‘‘And then came the show- 
down meeting for me. All 
their operators were there. 
One of them spent all his time 





going around the world, I 
think, getting the big man 
{Herbert Armstrong] to meet 
Mrs. Gandhi. Our blood 
didn’t match. For the first 
time, they set down guide- 
lines. For example, they 
wouldn't have anything about 
evolution. And_ I _ said, 
‘Thanks for the lunch.’ ”’ 

‘**‘In the New York literary 
world, it’s a felony to consort 
with known Christers,”’ says 
Shnayerson. *‘I've worked for 
Nick Charney and Rupert 
Murdoch, and I'd say I'd 
much rather work for these 
people. They’re less med- 
dlesome.”’ 

Since the magazine started 
publishing a year ago, there 
has been little interference, he 
maintains. *‘They’re sensitive 
about only two things: evolu- 
tion, and the use of the word 
‘goddam.’ They become phys- 
ically ill when you say it.”’ 

‘*The magazine is not theo- 
logically oriented,’’ Kuhn in- 
sists. ‘“‘The church will take 
care of the theological sector. 
The magazine will take care of 
the humanitarian side.”’ 


Static 


There is no faith without its 
heretics and reformers, and 
the Worldwide Church has its 
share. Not surprisingly, in 
such a media-oriented envi- 
ronment, these opponents 
have started their own maga- 
zine, Ambassador Report. 

**| had some personal prob- 
lems,”’ recalled chess cham- 
pion Bobby Fischer in an in- 
terview in the October issue 
of the dissidents’ magazine, 
‘‘and I started listening to a lot 
of radio ministers. I heard just 
about every guy on Sunday. 
And then I heard Mr. [Her- 
bert] Armstrong and I said, 
‘Ah, God has finally shown 
me the one, I guess. This guy 
really has power, authority. 
He doesn't talk like the other 
guys. He really knows his 
stuff! 

‘Well, I kind of split my 
life into two pieces,’’ Fischer 
continued. ‘‘One was where 
my chess career lies. There, I 
kept my sanity, so to speak, 











and my logic. And the other 
was my religious life. I tried to 
apply what I learned in the 
church to my chess career, 
too.” 

After ten years and $94,000 
in church tithes, Fischer said 
he was broke. ‘‘I want to em- 
phasize that I’m not trying to 
destroy the college or the 
Armstrongs. I know the Bible 
says, ‘Vengeance is God’s.’ I 
just want to make sure that 
nobody gets ripped off men- 
tally.”’ 

‘‘Ripped off mentally’’ is 
apparently how many former 
church adherents feel. The 
editors of Ambassador Report 
say they were duped by a 
combination of theology and 
media manipulation. 

They are particularly angry 
that church dogma, supposed- 
ly biblical, has been altered at 
whim. Strictures against di- 
vorce and remarriage, for ex- 
ample, were changed in the 
early 1970s. In 1972, Garner 
Ted and his father publicly ar- 
gued over charges of romantic 
indiscretions by the son, who, 
as a result, was kicked out of 
the church and off the air. 
Without the Garner Ted 
show, however, church reve- 
nues dropped—in recognition 
of which he was forgiven by 
his father, and returned to the 
airwaves. Some members of 
the church, apparently, were 
not as charitable. That year, 
more than 3,000 members left 
the church. 

Church critics also report 
that people sold or mortgaged 
their homes and gave the pro- 
ceeds to Armstrong when he 
warned them On several occa- 
sions that the ‘‘end time’’ was 
near and that church coffers 
were low. 

“It’s hard to be optimistic 
when you consider that this 
institution gave us 40 years of 
Pentecost on the wrong day 
{Herbert insisted it fell on 
Monday, not Sunday, until he 
recently changed his mind], 
divorce without remar- 
riage. . . [faith] healing with 
nothing to ease the pain, a to- 
morrow’s world that no longer 
exists . . . *’ wrote J. Timo- 
thy Nugent, the editor of the 
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dissidents’ magazine. 

Critics also charge the 
church with opening mail and 
spying on Ambassador Col- 
lege students, using a church 
computer to keep tabs on who 
was not tithing, and transfer- 
ring several million dollars in 
church contributions to the 
Ambassador International 
Cultural Foundation for 
Quest/78. 

Church leadership was orig- 
inally disturbed by the publi- 
cation of Ambassador Report. 
Garner Ted will not talk to the 
press about it, and a $3.25 mil- 
lion law suit against the anti- 
church magazine for the al- 
legedly unauthorized publica- 
tion of the Fischer interview 
was initiated. (Credit it to the 
fear of God, but shortly after 
the Fischer interview ap- 
peared, the chess player was 
back in the fold.) 

Kuhn, like any good public 
relations man, shrugs off the 
Report charges. ‘‘Some peo- 
ple took 1972 seriously, some 
did not,’’ he says of the end- 
of-the-world prophecy. Oth- 
ers took the faith healing doc- 
trine more seriously than it 
was intended, he explains. 
And other problems were 
caused simply because the 
church lacked a codified law, 
which he is just now compil- 
ing. 

Kuhn smiles. What are a 
few complainers compared 
with the millions who see and 
hear Garner Ted every week 
and read his Biblical interpre- 
tations in The Plain Truth? 
Besides, the church has fired 
its time buyers and hired Ed 
Lubove Associates, which 
also handles furniture stores, 
to get it better air time. It is 
modernizing doctrine on 
makeup (once forbidden) and 
hair length (a man’s hair 
should not now lie across his 
forehead nor over his collar). 

Garner Ted is also changing 
his TV style to keep up with 
the times. No more arriving at 
the studio five minutes before 
air time (he was going “‘live”’ 
some years ago). Even more 
news. No more prophecy. No 
more adlibbing the Bible. All 
very professional. wy 
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KISSINGERVISION: 


SEEING RED 





NBC Documentary On Eurocommunism 
Is Product of Network Ignorance 





Was Brinkley hooked on Kissinger’s line? 





BY ROGER MORRIS 

It is a solemn, almost funereal scene. Dressed in dark coats, 
Henry Kissinger and David Brinkley are walking through a 
faded autumn in the garden at Versailles, delivering ominous 
warnings about the advent of Eurocommunism, terrorism, 
and the decline of the West. From a tease at the Berlin Wall, 
Brinkley has observed that, ‘‘The red flag flaps in the breeze 
all over Western Europe.’’ Now, he begins the program at 
Versailles by asking, *‘Mr. Kissinger, why have the civilized, 
prosperous countries of Western Europe voted for commu- 
nism to the extent they have?’’ After some pondering, Kis- 
singer concludes darkly that, ‘‘One has to say this is a moral 
proviem....."" 

The setting adds to the sense of foreboding and peril. They 
chose Versailles, Brinkley would later explain, not to suggest 
the pomp or politics of the ancien regime (though there are 
traces of both in the program), but because the Grand Trianon 
was ‘‘open,”’ ‘‘looked good,”’ and was one of the few recog- 
nizably European places where a former Secretary of State of 
Mr. Kissinger’s repute can still walk safely these days. There 
seemed no better backdrop for Henry Kissinger: On the Rec- 
ord, NBC’s much-advertised , 90-minute, prime-time documen- 
tary broadcast January 13. No program of the season seems to 
have stirred such heated reaction on all sides as Kissinger’s 
debut in the role of a handsomely paid NBC ‘‘consultant.”’ 
Much of the criticism was inevitable. In hiring the guttural au- 
thority who once served presidents and premiers, NBC ac- 
quired, as well, Kissinger’s equally famous stigmata. 

Yet the deeper flaws and failures of the program belonged 
as much to the banal weakness of television journalism as to 
the machinations of Henry Kissinger. If the substance of the 
presentation was often slanted, or simply wrong, as some crit- 
ics charged—and indeed it was—that could be traced not only 
to Kissinger’s formidable presence, but to how the program 
was conceived and produced by NBC. Obscured by all the 
gossip about Kissinger were far larger and more troubling 
questions about the capacity of a television network to ana- 
lyze a vital and complex subject like Eurocommunism, ques- 
tions about the responsibility of some of the most powerful 
people and organizations in journalism. 

Kissinger’s Own distortions on the program were real 
enough. For the most part, his performance deserved the pub- 
lic rebuke it got, most notably from his old Harvard colleague, 
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Stanley Hoffmann, whose letter, signed by 11 other European 
affairs specialists, appeared in The New York Times on Janu- 
ary 27. The audience was treated to a running Kissinger com- 
mentary that largely ignored important distinctions among the 
various Communist parties and their political environments in 
Western Europe, the widespread torpor and corruption of the 
governing parties which account for so much of the rise of Eu- 
rocommunism, and the tenuous dependence of the commu- 
nists on a broader, non-ideological electorate which supports 
them only to the degree that they observe democratic consti- 
tutions and maintain relative independence from the Soviet 
Union. 

The former Secretary of State also neglected to discuss his 
own government’s recent CIA intervention on behalf of right- 
wing clients in Portugal, Italy, and Spain—another pertinent 
piece of the story of radicalization in Europe. Part of Kissin- 
ger’s contract with NBC, according to network Vice President 
Nigel Ryan, was the right to excise any such national security 
**secrets,”’ should they come spilling out inadvertently. As it 
was, of course, there was no such problem for this show. 

What Kissinger’s commentary did reveal—though most 
viewers hardly could have appreciated it—was a model of the 
sort of briefings he frequently gave Nixon, Ford, or assorted 
Senators in other times. There, in prime-time, was the selec- 
tive history, the innuendo, the weary cynicism that used to 
wow them in the White House. 

But not even Secretary Kissinger in the Oval Office com- 
manded the visual aids he now had at his disposal, courtesy of 
NBC, which bent still further the slant of his analysis. From 
Brinkley’s opener at the Berlin Wall through later maps and 
stills, there was impressive embellishment for the simplistic, 
often misleading, and dangerous portrayal of Eurocommu- 
nism as synonymous with ‘‘Russian conquest.’’ ‘‘Oddly 
enough.”’ as Brinkely explained to the accompaniient of a 
NATO exercise film, ‘‘European countries now vcting for 
Communism are members of a military organization set up to 
protect them from it’ (italics added). 

And there was Kissinger, soberly explaining the resem- 
blance of Eurocommunism to the East European takeover af- 
ter the war, with film footage the NBC script calls ‘stock 
Hungarian uprising, street fighting, and tanks.”’ It was all free 
of untidy complications like national or historical differences, 
or the presence and absence of the Red Army, or the fact that 
the tragic Hungarian revolt was led in part by popular, local 
communists who were reaching for internal freedom and in- 
ternational neutrality and who were summarily executed by 
the Russians for their heresy. Presumably, NBC didn’t have 
**stock”’ footage on that part of history. 











These omissions made all the more conspicuous the 
absence of any effective rebuttal to Kissinger’s views. To the 
degree that other realities intruded on Kissinger’s view of Eu- 
ropean politics, it was in the suspect persons of Communist 
Party leaders answering NBC correspondent Garrick Utley’s 
pointed questions, or Italy’s Christain Democratic Prime Min- 
ister Giulio Andreotti telling Brinkley in 60 seconds that the 
communists may or may not be democratic. Despite NBC’s 
assertion that several scholars and public figures with sharply 
contradictory views were interviewed and filmed for the pro- 
gram, no other responsible, non-communist authority ap- 
peared to discuss Eurocommunism in the program. 

‘‘We do not accept the charge that there was no rebuttal,” 
said one NBC executive, adding that. in any case, the program 
‘**is called Henry Kissinger: On The Record,’ it set out ‘‘to 
present his view,”’ and it had no obligation to air opposing in- 
terpretations or questions. The same Kissinger cachet at home 
and abroad that made him such a costly and prestigious com- 
modity for NBC also gives him extraordinary public authority 
that may, in itself, require special attention to the issues of 
fairness and balance. For millions of Americans, and later, 
Europeans, Kissinger spoke on the program as the sole Amer- 
ican voice (along with Brinkley, an ‘‘authority’’ in his own 
right) on issues vastly more complicated or debatable than the 
presentation even hinted. 

In any event, NBC’s rationale excuses neither naked errors 
of fact nor the neglect of other relevant issues, whatever Kis- 
singer thought about them. Brinkley, for example, declared 
the French Communists ready to nationalize everything— 
*‘down to the corner store selling pots and pans’’—a charge so 
plainly false it hasn’t even been made in a French political 
campaign. 

Only once in 90 minutes, amid appropriate commercials by 
Sperry Rand and GTE, was there the slightest mention of the 
billions of dollars invested by U.S. corporations in Europe. In 
the last segment of the program, and then only in answer to a 
question from a docile, suitably respectful audience of the 
Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, Kissinger explained 
that Soviet domination of Europe would make the U.S. posi- 
tion ‘‘extremely complicated,’’ not only militarily, ‘“‘but also 
from the point of view of economics.’ There was after all, he 
concluded, ‘‘the structure of relationships.’’ No more was 
said. 

Beyond the unmentionable economic issues were other 
awkward, unanswered questions. Does it really matter if the 
people of Italy choose to go communist? Does the United 
States really expect to fight a conventional land war in Eu- 
rope? Are Portugal and Spain vital to the U.S. national securi- 
ty? Henry Kissinger once told a meeting of the Forty Commit- 
tee on Chile, ‘‘] don’t see why we have to let a country go 
Marxist just because its people are irresponsible .*’ Should 
this be our attitude toward Eurocommunism? 

‘**All we ever hoped to do,”’ Brinkley said in an interview, 
‘**was to tell some substantial number of people what was hap- 
pening in Europe.’’ ‘‘What was happening in Europe,’ how- 
ever, was mainly what NBC saw through the peculiar prism of 
its Own varying ignorance, naivete, and tyranny of routine. 

Not far into the production of the program, NBC was, ap- 
parently, well over its head intellectually, a victim, in part, of 
Kissinger’s political exploitation and, in part, of its own inher- 
ent weaknesses. According to several sources, the show took 
shape early last summer in meetings between Kissinger, 
Brinkley, Executive Producer Stuart Schulberg, and produc- 
ers Thomas Tomizawa and William Cosmas. After ruling out 
topics like the Middle East, in which Kissinger thought him- 
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Kissinger and Brinkley at Versailles: **The star charmed, 
cowed, and ruled the press, much as he used to go ‘off the rec- 
ord’ in the rear of a 707 on the way to Damascus.”" 





self too recently involved, the group agreed on Eurocommu- 
nism. Kissinger and Brinkley thought the topic ‘‘important,”’ 
and the producers saw it as ‘‘hot,”’ given reports that Italian 
and French Communists might soon enter their governments. 

Sources describe Kissinger in these first meetings as cir- 
cumspect, but ‘‘implicitly heavy.”’ “‘He was not overbear- 
ing.’ said one, **but you could also say that NBC showed him 
proper deference.*’ Kissinger’s role, as Brinkley described it, 
was to be ‘‘himself,”’ which was ‘‘all he was willing to do and 
all we wanted.’’ He would do no interviews and not be a re- 
porter. In Brinkley’s words, *‘He was not a member of our 
news staff." 

By the time the production crew reached Europe in the fall, 
the collapse of the Socialist-Communist coalition in France 
had made the topic less urgent—at least for the producers— 
and it was decided, with Kissinger’s approval, to reduce the 
footage devoted to Eurocommunism in favor of new segments 
on terrorism and the question-and-answer session in Chicago. 
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More telling than this shift- 
ing with the news of the mo- 
ment, however, was the ap- 
parent impact on Brinkley and 
some of his colleagues of their 
first brush with European 
communism. The NBC group 
was briefed before departure, 
a process remembered by one 
beneficiary as ‘‘once over 
lightly, if at all.”’ 

Whatever their preparation, 
the NBC team seems to have 
embarked from New York 
with what one source called 
acidly *‘the Tom Wicker theo- 
ry of European communism— 
the assumption that the Italian 
and French parties are Hubert 
Humphrey and Teddy Ken- 
nedy liberals in disguise.” 

But upon discovering that 
communists in the flesh were 
given to street beatings, local 
graft, Soviet subsidies, and 
other frailties—‘‘The Italian 
CP didn’t even have a decent 
position on abortion,’’ said 
one participant—Brinkley 
reacted with all the zeal and 
alarm of the newly converted. 
The coup de grace, so to 
speak, seems to have come 
from the Communist Mayor 
of Reims, (‘‘a proud, ancient, 
traditional French city’’) who 
used tax money to bus senior 
citizens to Party gatherings in 
Paris. 

“I found that = offen- 
sive,’ said Brinkley. ‘‘Politics 
is politics, but I thought that 
was dirty pool.’’ All in all, he 
concluded, it was ‘‘a pretty 
bad show,” and he set out to 
get “‘the message across.”’ 

So it went. Schulberg, with 
the acquiescence of both To- 
mizawa and Cosmas, is re- 
ported to have cut out takes of 
Kissinger critics and contra- 
dictory views. The cuts were 
made on the basis of political 
judgment and considerations 
of ‘‘coherence,”* according to 
One source. Some critics 
would not appear, Brinkley 
said, and others were unus- 
able. The rest did not seem 
worthwhile, ‘“‘because they 
were saying the same thing, 
he said. “‘It got to be repeti- 
tive.’” (NBC scarcely had a 
problem with ‘‘repetitive’’ op- 
position to Kissinger: there 





was none at all.) 

There are conflicting ver- 
sions of how much Kissinger 
himself edited the final prod- 
uct, if at all. Aides and friends 
at least urged him to do so in 
his own interest. But Kissin- 
ger didn’t need to use a heavy 
hand. The final product—the 
result of his own stardom, the 
intellectual shallowness of his 
network colleagues, and the 
general fecklessness of the 
whole process—was a pro- 
gram, like one of those old 
meetings of the National Se- 
curity Council, in which 
Henry Kissinger reigned su- 
preme. 

Well, not quite. When it 
was over, when the criticism 
poured in, Kissinger was re- 
ported to be ‘‘dismayed’’ and 
‘*dissatisfied.’” ‘‘He insisted 
on other points of view being 
on the air and suggested other 
names,"’ said One source. He 
had certainly known, went the 
story, that a ‘‘polemical, one- 
sided program’’ would only 
damage and eventually eclipse 
his message. It was not so 
different, after all, from hav- 
ing plausible opposition to 
knock down at the NSC—a 
William Rogers or Melvin 
Laird—for the sake of appear- 
ances and credibility. 

For its part, NBC recoiled 
nervously, not unlike a gov- 
ernment suddenly besieged by 
a scandal and snoopy report- 
ers. While several participants 
spoke candidly about the pro- 
gram, others seemed plainly 
frightened. Disconcerted as- 
sistants anxiously deflected 
calls. Producer Cosmas, who 
has since left NBC for what 
executives Call ‘‘unrelated cir- 
cumstances,”’ could not be lo- 
cated by his former Office. 
When asked to describe how 
the Kissinger documentary 
was assembled, one partici- 
pant said simply, ‘‘You’re 
putting me in a very difficult 
position.” 

As for the official company 
view, NBC was “‘pleased with 
the program,” according to a 
public relations officer. ‘‘It 
was a group responsibility,” 
said Vice President Ryan, fol- 
lowing ‘‘routine’’ and ‘‘usual 


hierarchical’’ procedures. It 
might all sound like an an- 
nouncement from the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, he 
joked, but that’s the way it 
was at NBC. 

Some of the criticism of the 
program was carping and 
missed the important points. 
What scarred the program 
was not the gardens at Ver- 
sailles, or Kissinger’s regal 
habits, or the network’s bla- 
tant use of a political celebrity 
to rejuvenate laggard ratings. 
In Henry Kissinger: On The 
Record, the star charmed, 
cowed, and ruled the press, 
much as he used to go ‘‘off the 
record” in the rear of a 707 on 
the way to Damascus or in the 
State Department auditorium. 
But here, as in those other set- 
tings, the larger cooptation 
had taken place long before. 

To deal with Henry Kis- 
singer and with demanding in- 
tellectual questions, NBC put 
forward men skilled in the 
techniques of their trade and 
their Own organizational sur- 
vival. It was not an equal 
match. The program depend- 
ed on people obviously unpre- 
pared and, worse, casually 
unaware of their deficiency. 
NBC, like any other television 
network, was vulnerable to 
politicians of Kissinger’s cal- 
iber—much as the lawyers 
and bureaucrats who ran U.S. 
foreign policy were subdued 
for eight years by the stardom 
that propelled Kissinger onto 
NBC’s payroll. 

Would the network have 
felt no need for rebuttal, for 
factual completeness, if it had 
been Spiro Agnew: On The 
Record? But the harsh truth is 
that NBC did not know the 
difference when it came to 
Eurocommunism. And the ig- 
norance seems accepted at the 
top in an earnest, almost re- 
signed amateurism. “‘It wasn’t 
scholarly and serious,’’ said 
Brinkley in defense of the 
show. ‘‘That’s hardly possible 
on TV anyway.”’ 

“I’m no red-baiter,’’ pro- 
tested several participants in 
the show. But none seemed 
able to conclude from the ex- 
| perience that different people, 








bred to different organization- 
al habits and skills, might 
have approached the program 
very differently—or at least, 
on discovering their first be- 
nign misconceptions of Euro- 
pean Communism, might have 
paused to examine the subject 
with more care. But it was as 
‘‘routine’’ to warn the Ameri- 
can people of their dire dis- 
covery, to go along with Kis- 
singer’s loaded brief, as it was 
to view the show for what was 
i 

There is no remedy for this 
institutional inability of televi- 
sion news to cope with the in- 
creasingly intricate issues in 
public affairs, particularly in 
foreign policy. Programs like 
this one on Eurocommunism 
require far more than telling a 
story or rehashing wire ser- 
vice copy. Like most big orga- 
nizations, NBC instinctively 
demands the suspension of in- 
dependence, intellect, and 
discrimination of those climb- 
ing the corporate ladder, and 
then more or less gladly suf- 
fers the resulting loss in those 
who reach the top. The fault, 
however, is not in the medi- 
um, or even in Henry Kissin- 
ger, but in the organizational 
ethic and mentality — that 
breeds people so unaware of 
the responsibilities their tech- 
nology has placed on them. 

As for Eurocommunism, 
the damage may well be done. 
For the too many viewers who 
take their Kissingers and 
Brinkleys seriously, the pub- 
lic perception of a Red Men- 
ace in Europe may affect not 
only U.S. policy toward Eu- 
rope, but also wash over into 
crucial debates on the Panama 
Canal, strategic arms limita- 
tion agreements, and other is- 
sues where sensible policy is 
hostage to myth and suspi- 
cion. And if, in a year or so, 
Brinkley’s shocking Commu- 
nist mayor of Reims wins his 
‘dirty pool’? and becomes 
Minister of Interior in Paris, if 
we must ask then in rage and 
fear and confusion, ‘‘Who 
lost France, or Italy, or Portu- 
gal," NBC will have had its 
share in our national mind- 
lessness. ai 
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THE FOUR HORSEMEN 
OF THE NIGHTLY NEWS 





Are Commercial Mortality Messages 
More ‘Real’ Than The Tales Anchormen Tell? 





A specter is haunting Pepto-Bismol ads. 





BY RON ROSENBAUM 

Switching channels restlessly one weekend this winter, I 
wandered into the middle of a made-for-TV special of the *‘fu- 
turistic fable’’ genre. The future fabricated in this particular 
fable was a transparent vehicle for oil and gas industry propa- 
ganda: a grim, conservation-crazed, 21st-century dictatorship 
has forbidden all forms of fun, banned laughter, and made 
even a simple smile illegal because such impulses encourage 
energy-wasting attitudes. Apparently, this is what is to be- 
come of us if Congress delays any further the deregulation of 
the price of natural gas. Despite this, | was struck by one 
memorable gimmick in this otherwise forgettable drama: the 
Reality Checker. 

Every citizen of the energy-saving dictatorship was re- 
quired to wear a Reality Checker around his neck. It looked 
like an ordinary round mirror, but it had a peculiar power. 
Each time the citizen gazed into his Reality Checker, he’d see 
the reflection of his face dissolve to reveal a grinning death’s 
head, the face of mortality, the skull beneath the skin. Gazing 
at the Reality Checker was required every hour on the hour to 
demonstrate the vanity of human wishes and, in general, 
throw cold water on any energy-wasting impulses. 

Which brings us to a theory I’ve had about the commercial 
spots that accompany the nightly network news and the spe- 
cial kind of news they contribute to our national communal 
news experience. They are our Reality Check. 

If you’ve watched Cronkite or Chancellor with any regular- 
ity, you may have noticed the pitches for laxatives, denture 
creams and powders, acid indigestion remedies, extra- 
strength arthritis and headache pain formulas, and sleeping 
pills. Not that you don’t see these spots at other times, but the 
nightly news has a higher concentration of these dramas of 
bodily disintegration, of systemic failures, of the depredations 
and indignities of age, of the pain, suffering, and minutiae of 
mortality. 

It is a common, unexamined assumption that the worlds 
portrayed within commercials are somehow less real than the 
worlds of the programs they sponsor. Certainly, one might as- 
sume that of the news shows. But, in fact, the more closely 
one looks, the more apparent it becomes that the peculiar vari- 
ety of commercials you see on the nightly news is more 
‘‘real’’ than the tales told by the anchormen. 

Behind the superficial pageant that Cronkite and Chancellor 
present—the rise and fall of the Dow, the shuffling and 
reshuffling of cabinets, the wavering prospects for peace in 
the Middle East, the thermal shifts in the Cold War—behind 
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all these ephemeral dramas of institutions, the specter of mor- 
tality stalks through the Pepto-Bismol and Dentu-Grip com- 
mercials, the skull beneath the skin of official news. 

And indeed, when you think about it, Newton Minow may 
have missed the mark some time ago when he called prime- 
time programming ‘‘a vast wasteland.’’ The most authentic 
Eliotic *‘wasteland’’ on TV is the landscape of the nightly 
news ads, crowded with the whimpering victims of the small 
but certain failures of the flesh, each commercial a self-con- 
tained cadenza of decay. In fact, it is no accident that T.S. Eli- 
ot filled his Waste Land with complaints which sound as if they 
could be the opening for Sinutab, Sominex, or Dentu-Creme 
commercials: *‘Madame Sosostris famous clairvoyante, had a 
cold. . . . My nerves are bad tonight. . . . It’s them pills I 
took. . . .Getawhole set . . . anew set of teeth.” 

While the feeling one gets from the official evening news 
may vary from hope to despair to confusion, the message of 
the commercials in between is constant: no human being can 
escape the relentless pursuit of the Four Horsemen of the 
nightly news ads—Insomnia, Indigestion, Irregularity, and 
Denture Problems. All the remedies advertised will only tem- 
porarily hold in check the process of disintegration, just as the 
most powerful denture adhesive will only temporarily hold 
dentures to gums. 





Suffering And Loss 





To prove this bleak picture of the nightly news commer- 
cials is no mere speculation, let me cite, as a Reality Check on 
this thesis, a volume of revealing lore with the deceptively 
soporific title, Television News Index and Abstracts: A Guide 
to the Videotape Collection of The Network Evening News 
Programs in the Vanderbilt Television News Archive. 

Each volume of the index contains an abstract and brief 
chronicle of what was said on each of the three network news 
shows each night of the week, complete with a record of all 
commercials in the order in which they appeared. 

The most recent volume available at this writing, the index 
for September 1977, takes 227 pages of tiny print to record the 
content of the 40-odd hours of network news programming 
that month. But hours spent reading the index are well worth- 
while; one gets a sense of the larger rhythms of news and com- 
mercials as they entwine and counterpoint each other over the 
weeks. 

In the first week of September, for instance, close to 50 per- 
cent of the spots on the CBS and NBC nightly news shows, 
and nearly a third on ABC, were Reality Check mortality mes- 
sages of one form or another(as opposed to fantasy or utilitar- 
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ian spots for Thunderbird 
cars, Mr. Coffee, etc.). 


If you had been able to . 


catch all network news pro- 
grams that week, you would 
have been subjected to, in 
approximately this order, the 
following insistent testimoni- 
als to the debilitation of the 
body: 

Dentu-Creme 

Ex-Lax 

Arthritis Pain Formula 

Primatene Asthma Remedy 

Dentu-Creme 

Preparation H 

Sominex 

Nytol 

Metamucil 

Preparation H 

Tums 

Orafix Special 

Nytol 

Rolaids 

Sominex 

Geritol 

Tums 

Polident 

Anacin 

Tums 

Pepto-Bismol 

Nytol 
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Fasteeth Denture Aid 

Ex-Lax 

Polident 

Anacin 

Nytol 

Arthritis Pain Formula 

Geritol 

Ex-Lax 

Geritol 

Sominex 

Dentu-Creme 

Sominex 

Primatene 

Metamucil 

Dentu-Creme 

Geritol 

Now, there are practical 
reasons, of course, for the 
predominance of disintegra- 
tion, suffering, and loss in the 
themes of the nightly news 
commercials. Demographics 
and logic will tell you that a 
higher percentage of older 
people watch Cronkite and 
Chancellor than the Fonz and 
other Family Hour favorites, 
and many take their Nytol and 
turn in before the later, adult, 
prime-time hours. 

In fact, according to Niel- 
sen statistics, more than a 
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television households watch 
the nightly network news, 
while less than a fifth of those 
in the 18-49 age bracket tune 
in. It’s worth noting that, ac- 
cording to Nielsen, both 
Cronkite and Chancellor each 
has more than double the 
number of oldsters watching 
that ABC’s anchor team has. 
And, not surprisingly, CBS 
and NBC take in considerably 
more money than ABC from 
laxative and denture ads. Just 
to give you a sense of the 
magnitude of this market, 
here are some sample figures 
from an industry source: Ex- 
Lax is said to spend approxi- 
mately $630,000 a year on the 
Cronkite and Chancellor 
shows; Polident spends about 
that much on the three net- 
work shows; Nytol more than 
$350,000 on CBS and NBC 
combined; and Geritol more 
than $1 million for the two 
senior-citizen news shows. 
Needless to say, from an 
advertising point of view, the 
nightly news is a better cli- 





mate than Little House on the 
Prairie or Happy Days for 
selling headache and indiges- 
tion remedies, since at least 
one news story a night will in- 
duce that which these prod- 
ucts profess to cure. 

It’s also obvious that the 
cumulative effect of the jux- 
taposition of the external suf- 
fering on the news with the in- 
ternal suffering on the com- 
mercials can dislocate an ap- 
propriate sense of response. 
Why care about mutilated 
bodies in strife-torn Lebanon 
when right here in America 
the sudden pain of sinus head- 
ache can strike without warn- 
ing, causing untold agony? 
Why open our hearts to the 
victims of famine in East 
Africa when we know from 
the indigestion ads that plenti- 
ful food only makes one vul- 
nerable to the torments of 
heartburn, if one can get it 
past one’s dentures without 
incident? 

But I’ve found it illuminat- 
ing to look at the Reality 
Check commercials with more 
than mere advertising strate- 
gies in mind, to see them as 
fables, as stories, just as the 
events of the day on the news 
are ‘‘stories.”’ In any case, it’s 
revealing to examine the traits 
of structure and content these 
two kinds of stories show, 
how they reflect and recipro- 
cate each other, and what it all 
means. 

Below is an abbreviated list 
of the major continuing sto- 
ries of the news variety that 
dominaied that same first 
week in September during 
which the commercials listed 
above were shown: 

Panama Canal _ Treaty 
signed, Senate passage in 
doubt; 

Bert Lance money-moving 
practices lead to resignation 
calls; 

Progress toward Middle 
East peace conference 
blocked as talks stall; 

Internal probe by Congress 
into Koreagate; 

Strikes and work 
pages; 

Liddy paroled; 

Energy bill in trouble. 


stop- 











Glance if you will at the two 
lists and it is impossible not to 
be struck by the confluence of 
concerns in the two sorts of 
stories. 





Blocked Passages 





Aside from the denture 
preparations, almost all the 
stories in the commercials list- 
ed above are about blocked, 
constricted passageways: 
constricted veins of headache 
pain, clogged nasal passages 
and sinus cavities, swollen 
capillaries in the eye, asth- 
matically blocked bronchial 
tubes, cholesterol-clogged ar- 
terial passages, turbulent rap- 
ids in the alimentary canal, 
stalled movement through the 
lower tract, hemorrhaging 
veins in the fundament. 

And what, if not blocked 
passages, is the central theme 
of the news stories that week? 
Senators threaten to block 
passage of the Panama Canal 
Treaty; the Canal Zone itself 
is beset with turmoil that 
threatens to block the passage 
of vessels, turmoil not unlike 
the indigestion that roils the 
alimentary canal. Stalled 
movement in removing road- 
blocks to Middle East peace. 
Energy bill impasse. Will Lid- 
dy unstopper his mouth? Bert 
Lance's blocked assets travel- 
ling through the privileged 
passages of the banking sys- 
tem as if propelled by Ex- 
Lax. A perfect week to illus- 
trate my thesis that the tales 
of the body told in the com- 
mercials frequently reflect the 
preoccupations of the body 
politic in the news. 





Denture Dramas 





Denture-problem commer- 
cials also celebrate rites of 
passage: dentures are both the 
gateway to the internal pas- 
sages and the portals through 
which the potions pass to 
effect their purge. But a closer 
look discloses that the ‘‘slice- 
of-life’’ denture-crisis stories 
dramatize more fundamental 
issues than blocked pas- 
sages—such questions as the 
problems of post-Watergate 





morality, and the efficacy of 
the traditional reformist solu- 
tions of a liberal democracy. 

Once, a few years ago, the 
Official archivist for the Rich- 
ard M. Nixon Oral History 
Project in Whittier, Cali- 
fornia, took me to see the first 
office in which young Dick 
Nixon practiced law. The ten- 
ant previous to Nixon, the ar- 
chivist told me, had been a 
false-teeth entrepreneur who 
had gone bankrupt. About the 
time of that visit, shortly after 
the smoking gun had driven 
Nixon out of office, I began to 
notice the astonishing number 
of denture-aid ads on the 
nightly news and the Water- 
gate-like structure common to 
most of them. 

We start with a cover-up. 
The denture wearer is at a pic- 
nic or a dinner narty, trying to 
live it up with a crowd of big 
eaters, but he knows he’s put- 
ting up a false front. At any 
moment, some over-solicitous 
hostess will ask him if he'd 
like to chomp on an ear of 
corn, or an apple, and he will 
have to make a choice. He can 
either stonewall her and say 
he doesn’t care for corn any- 
way, or go the ‘‘modified lim- 
ited hangout”’ route and mum- 
ble something about denture 
problems, or take a bite of the 
corn and hope his dentures 
stick to his gums. Invariably, 
they don’t, and he spends the 
rest of the party trying to keep 
the lid on the slip. 

Fed perhaps by the insatia- 
ble post-Watergate appetite 
for exposure of the private 
lapses of public figures, cer- 
tain denture-problem com- 
mercials have made a signifi- 
cant shift to the public humili- 
ation of their porcelainized 
protagonists. 

One recent spot begins with 
the familiar scene of the den- 
ture wearer about to take that 
mortifying bite. But instead of 
suffering his crisis of confi- 
dence in private, as he might 
have in the past, we now have 
some snitch posing as a 
friend—the John Dean of den- 
ture ads—announcing to all 
who can hear, ‘‘Hey, Fred, 
whattsa matter, dentures slip- 





ping?’’ Fred’s hands fly to his 
face, but it’s too late to hide 
the slip—the smoking gums. 
Only after being publicly im- 
peached for using a cream in- 
stead of a powder, or vice ver- 
sa, is the wretch permitted to 
retire to soak his teeth in 
peace. 

But there is more to these 
denture dramas than decay 
and expose. On a deeper lev- 
el, they address themselves to 
questions about the workings 
of the American system in a 
more penetrating way than the 
analyses delivered by the likes 
of Sevareid or Brinkley. In 
their allegorical way, they 
question the fundamental as- 
sumptions of liberal reform- 
ism: Can you fix things by 
pasting On socially engineered 
improvements? Can the ineq- 
uities of monopoly capitalism 
be fixed merely by ‘‘adding 
teeth’’ to regulatory legisla- 
tion, by putting a new ‘‘tax 
bite’’ on big corporations? 
Has America, in its global 
role, bitten off more than it 
can chew? Does the fact that 
Jimmy Carter’s real teeth look 
like false teeth make us recon- 
sider whether fraud is inher- 
ent in the porcelain or the per- 
son? 

You may also have noticed 
how the two-party system in 
the denture commercials—the 
powders versus the creams— 
reflects the two approaches to 
reform of the major political 
parties. The powders, like the 
Republicans, are more old- 
fashioned and individualistic 
in their solution: ;-owders are 
made up of individual parti- 
cles which, when applied to 
the surface of the dentures, 
spread out to form localized 
bonds. The commercials for 
the creams criticize denture 
problems caused by the un- 
equal distribution of powder 
on the bridge, in the same way 
the rhetoric of the Democrats 
criticizes the unequal distribu- 
tion of power that results from 
Republican solutions. These 
cream commercials advocate 
a welfare-statist plastering of 
the entire polity with a thick 
cream which reaches all the 
neglected crevices and equal- 
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izes gripping power, but oblit- 
erates surface individualities. 

Does either party have the 
answer? Repeated exposure 
to denture dramas tends to 
leave one with a darkened 
view of the solutions offered 
by both. Although on the sur- 
face the denture commercials 
seem to have happy endings, 
they are only temporary fixes. 
The overall impression is not 
one of organic cohesion but of 
jerrybuilt, mechanistic solu- 
tions with all the permanence 
and cohesiveness of a coali- 
tion cabinet in Italy. One feels 
how transitory and precarious 
such jointures are, particular- 
ly when compared with the 
superb fusions of object to 
object achieved by such in- 
dustrial-strength adhesives as 
Eastman’s 910 and Elmer’s 
glue, which also happen to be 
fixtures of the nightly news 
commercials. 

Those close-ups in the den- 
ture dramas of the surface be- 
tween denture and gum to 
which the various creams and 
powders are applied are em- 
blems of that delicate inter- 
face between technology and 
the human body: Can the 
methods of liberal reform join 
them in harmony if the right 
glue is found, or is there 
something essentially incom- 
patible in such a juncture that 
no social or spiritual adhesive 
can join together? 

Can the system work? That 
is the fundamental question 
raised by the stories on the 
nightly news. Whether the 
system be digestive or legisla- 
tive, the answer seems to be 
no—not without massive infu- 
sions of soothing creams and 
lubricants. Whether palms are 
greased with Rose Milk Skin 
Care Cream or Korean cash, 
there is no movement through 
the blocked passages of the 
system; nothing gets done 
without external lubrication 
or legislative lubricity. The 
system reflected in the nightly 
news commercials is disinte- 
grating, like an aging body los- 
ing control of its functions, as 
it creeps toward death. Things 
fall apart, as Yeats wrote, the 
denture cannot hold. * 
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UFO MAGAZINES: 
ULLIBLE TRAVELS 





‘Official UFO’ Says Aliens Battle 
For Colonization Of Planet Earth 





Was editor kidnapped by ‘Men in Black’? 





BY RANDY COHEN 

Michael Montecalvo was driving along Interstate 70 near 
Washington, D.C., when he saw two strange beings from 
| another planet loitering next to a flying saucer parked in the 
| middle of the highway. When Montecalvo stopped his car, 
| one of the aliens, a fellow named Vadig, approached him. Va- 
| dig looked strikingly like Paul Newman. 
| John and Elmer Sutton of Kelly, Kentucky, saw an alien 
| who bore no resemblance to Paul Newman. Their creature 
| was three feet tall with a large mouth, huge ears, and arms that 
| ended in claws. It seemed to be dressed in aluminum foil. 

Mrs. Kathleen May, a beautician from West Virginia, saw 
| yet another clawed creature of extraterrestrial origin. It had 
no nose or mouth, and its green-orange eyes emitted beams of 
light. It smelled very bad, rather like the odor reported in the 
Florida ‘‘Skunk Ape”’ incidents. 

According to Official UFO, the magazine that published 
these accounts in its January 1978 issue, many aliens smell 
funny and often stink of rotten eggs. According to many UFO 
buffs, Official UFO has developed an odor of its own. 





An Alien Invasion 





Over half of all Americans , President Carter among them, 
are said to believe that UFO’s are gadding about our airways, 
and about 11 percent, or one in nine, claim to have had a sau- 
| cer sighting, the so-called close encounter of the first kind. An 
| Odd lot of magazines has appeared to feed the hunger of these 

saucer buffs. Among the more successful of these publica- 
| tions are Saga UFO Report, Argosy UFO, True Flying Saucer 
| and UFO Quarterly, and Official UFO, a product of Country- 
wide Publications, Inc., of New York City. 

Countrywide, owned and managed by Myron Fass, pub- 
lishes some 40 titles. The roster is always in flux as existing 
magazines are dropped and new entries, often calculated to 
exploit a trend, are introduced. Among Countrywide’s current 
titles are American Horseman, Van Power, Daily Guide to 
Horoscopes, Super Rock, Duke, Erotica, Space Wars, and 
Star Warp. 

Countrywide’s Official UFO devotes itself exclusively to 
saucer news, unlike other UFO magazines which dabble ina 
whole range of unusual phenomena. The January 1978 issue of 
Saga UFO Report, for example, ran an account of ‘‘ungodly 
attacks by demonic energy fields,”’ an article on Bigfoot, anda 
piece with an archaeological bent, ‘‘The Mystery of Ancient 
Coins,” suggesting that those bits of metal might be the rub- 
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bish of ancient extraterrestrial tourists. 

Although Official’s editor, Jeffrey Goodman, declined to be 
interviewed, he was quite explicit in explaining the magazine’s 
UFO stance in a January editorial. ‘‘What we are witnessing,”’ 
Goodman writes, ‘‘is—there is no other term for it—an alien 
invasion.”’ 

Goodman claims that our planet has been observed for 
years, perhaps centuries, by beings from other worlds. These 
creatures remained aloof from earthly affairs, for the most 
part functioning as detached observers. They would occasion- 
ally meddle in human activities, but only when such interven- 
tion was required to save us from our periodic lapses into self- 
destructive behavior. 

According to Goodman’s editorial, the days of benign stew- 
ardship ended with the arrival of members of another alien 
culture. These two groups of aliens are now competing for 
control of our planet, in a manner not unlike the 18th-century 
wranglings of the French and British in North America, but 
with better equipment. 

Goodman is quite matter-of-fact about the intentions of the 
newly arrived extraterrestrials: ‘“Their goal is to enslave man- 
kind by employing a combination of mind manipulation and 
military might.”’ 

The mainstream media have declined to print accounts of 
the big invasion, Goodman notes, because to publicize the ex- 
ploits of the star men is to lay one’s life on the line. The editor 
claims that the staff of Official has been ‘‘receiving personal 
threats from people who claim allegiance to an alien race.” 

Official discounts any notion of well-intentioned ex- 
traterrestrial tourists. ‘‘As far as we are concerned,’’ Good- 
man writes, “‘they leave little doubt that we are on the thresh- 
old of an interplanetary war. We can only hope that the war- 
ring parties destroy themselves instead of the planet Earth.”’ 


Venus Desk 


The product of this editorial policy is a pulp magazine with 
the flavor one might expect from the Venus desk of the Na- 
tional Enquirer. Official UFO, published nine times a year by 
a part-time staff that also works on other Countrywide publi- 
cations, claims a circulation of 150,000. Each issue runs about 
65 pages, about 15 of which are advertising. It has four-color 
covers and black and white photographs inside. These photo- 
graphs, often said to be of saucers, engender a certain skepti- 
cism. A snapshot of a fleet of starships looks rather like a 
handful of lima beans tossed into the air. The articles, general- 
ly freelanced, are often written in the first person and carry 
the shrill tone of intergalactic true confessions. 

















Official UFO’s editor, Jeffrey Goodman, is visited in his office by three Men in Black. 





The magazine’s readers also write, and, under the headline 
‘**Contact,’’ Official runs a spirited section of letters that bol- 
sters its editorial position. 

John J. LeRoux notes, ‘‘I think your magazine exemplifies 
journalism to the highest degree.’’ Albert C. Dennis, who has 
seen four UFO’s, describes a saucer he spotted in Mexico in 
1974. It ‘‘sort of belched like a burp from a tar pit.”’ 

Some letters offer aid or expertise to fellow investigators. 
Donald Wing Hathaway is ready to help interpret memos of 
the space people based on his ten years of research into cos- 
mic symbolism. Mrs. L.W. of Maybrook, New York, suggests 
that the moons of Mars are artificial, hollow, and metallic. She 
believes them to be made of aluminum or magnesium, both of 
which must be “‘processed properly before using,’’ conclusive 
proof, in her view, that the moons are creations of the ex- 
traterrestrials. 

Other correspondents write for advice. Bob Alexander 
wants to know if, when photographing a saucer at night, it is 
necessary to use a flash cube. Bob McLossey, full of youthful 
skepticism, demands to know why nobody he knows, in fact 
nobody in his entire school, has ever seen a UFO. 

While McLossey’s schoolmates may not have seen the sau- 
cers, that is hardly the case with Official’s writers. They see 
them quite regularly, whether they exist or not, judging from 
the following accounts published in the January issue. 

Mabel Ola Royce sees them. She knows something about 
them, too, which she passes on in, ‘‘The UFO’s Are Looking 
For You—If You Have Rh Negative Blood.”’ 

Sid Padrick, a TV repairman interviewed by Official, saw 
his saucer as he stood on the beach near his California home. 
He entered the craft and chatted with the aliens, who, accord- 
ing to Padrick, were ‘‘very pretty. By our standards, I would 
say they all looked between 20 and 25 years old—very young, 
pert, energetic, and intelligent looking.’’ He also found them 
to be very well-groomed, noting that, ‘‘The hands were very 





clean—the fingernails looked as though somebody had just 
given them a manicure.” 

In the introduction to another piece, editor Jeff Goodman 
claims that a mysterious document was ‘‘hand-delivered to 
this office by a night clerk at a midtown hotel in New York 
City.’’ The unsigned article, ‘‘! Was a Guinea Pig in an Alien 
Lab,”’ provides a lurid picture of the more-than-complete 
physical examination received by the author at the hands of 
robots controlled by aliens. ‘‘Sweat rolls off me as I type,”’ the 
author writes. ‘‘My body cringes. My hands tremble worse 
than before. I can feel those terrible needles again, slipping 
deep inside me, snipping off minute particles of my internal 
organs.”’ 





Men In Black 


Not all of those who see the star men are eager to discuss 
their experiences in the pages of Official. A prologue to ‘‘Men 
in Black Erase Astronomer’s Memory,”’ explains that, “‘A 
prominent Vermont astronomer recently gave Official UFO a 
detailed account of a frightening encounter with an alien race. 
Now it appears his memory of the entire incident has been 
erased by alien representatives.’’ S.F. Clement, the author of 
the piece, writes that Doctor James Elliot (whose name has 
been changed ‘‘to avoid a possible lawsuit’’) visited Official to 
show a series of UFO photographs he had taken. When the 
author and a colleague visited Elliot in Vermont, he ‘‘claimed 
to have never seen either one of us before in his life!”’ 

Memory lapses, amnesia, hypnotism, and mind manipula- 
tion seem to be occupational hazards for Official saucer detec- 
tives. Those responsible for these evils are known as the 
‘**Men in Black,’ or MIB’s. The MIB’s are stock characters in 
UFO circles. Most of the UFO magazines write about them, 
and many members of civilian UFO research organizations 
are certain of their existence. They are believed to be the 
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counterforce devoted to the 
suppression of UFO informa- 
tion. 

The name is more than a 
metaphor, for it is held that 
MIB’s dress in black clothing 
and drive only black cars. 
Some say that the MIB’s are 
independent operatives. Oth- 
ers are certain that they are 
working for one or another 
government agency. More 
tenuous theories have it that 
the MIB’s are earthlings who 
have sold out to the alien in- 
vaders, an interplanetary fifth 
column to be rewarded after 
the conquest, perhaps with 
dukedoms in Indiana. 

A headline on the cover of 
the January 1978 Official an- 
nounces one such MIB en- 
counter: ‘“‘UFO Editor Jeff 
Goodman Kidnapped to 
Squelch Secret Information.”’ 
The article relates how Good- 
man and his co-workers re- 
ceived threatening phone calls 
aimed at recovering certain 
photographs that the caller 
said were ‘“‘stupidly taken by 
one of your staff members 
who somehow managed to es- 
cape detection by us.’’ As- 
sociate Editor Charles Cow- 
ley is quoted as saying the 
photographs prove, “‘not only 
| that alien life exists on Earth, 
but that certain humans are 
collaborating with them.”’ 

The day after the receipt of 
the phone call, according to 
the story, three Men in Black 
entered Goodman’s office and 
forced him toward an open 
window, ‘‘closer and closer, 
closer and closer to a terrify- 
ing death, a frighteningly fast 
descent down 12 stories to the 
concrete sidewalk below.”’ 
Two of the MIB’s ransacked 
Goodman’s office as the third 
continued to menace him at 
the window. The two grabbed 
the photographs, and the third 
released Goodman. Inside the 
Office. 





Resurrection In 
Illinois 





As if this were not enough 
punishment for the editor, 
Goodman has also been at- 
tacked on the front page of 





The Wall Street Journal. 

The Journal was following 
up Official’s January cover 
story headlined, ‘‘Saucers 
Loot and Burn Chester, Illi- 
nois: Story Suppressed by 
Officials.’ The article, said to 
be a report from Chester’s 
sheriff, Luke Grisholm, drew 
a grisly picture of saucers lay- 
ing waste to Main Street, de- 
stroying buildings, and shoot- 
ing down an Air Force plane. 

On December 21, the Jour- 
nal ran a front page piece enti- 
tled, ‘‘A Close Encounter of 
the Fourth Kind: It Never 
Happened.” In that article, 
staff writer David P. Garino 
wrote: 

‘‘Chester doesn’t have a 
Main Street. Its main street is 
Swanwick Street. The main 
buildings there—Buena Vista 
National Bank, a Western 
Auto store, a Sears catalog 
store, and City Hall—are still 
standing.”’ 

Stanley Macieiski, the may- 
or of Chester, found the Jour- 
nal’s account of the town’s 
war with saucers to be the 
more accurate. He takes issue 
with the Official version. 

‘They allege that planes 
were shot down and the town 
was burnt on August 2,”’ he 
says. ‘‘They say our city 
sheriff wrote the story. We 
don’t have a city sheriff; we 
just have a chief of police. 
What I can’t understand is 
why people living in other 
areas, five, ten, 15 miles away 
didn’t see all the smoke, 
didn’t see all the battling going 
on.”’ 

Mayor Macieiski says that 
the publishers of Official 
offered him what they termed 
‘‘photographic proof’’ of 
Chester’s recent space war. 
‘**They have a picture of what 
they call a ‘mysterious ob- 
ject,’’’ he says. ‘‘It’s the wa- 
ter tower out at the mental 
health center.”’ 

When confronted with the 
undeniable fact of Chester’s 
continued existence, Official 
might have been expected to 
run a retraction. This was not 
the case. In a bold move, it 
published a follow-up story in 
its April issue asserting that 


the town was indeed de- 
stroyed but had been resur- 
rected the same night by the 
alien invaders. Moreover, ac- 
cording to Official, memory of 
the event was erased from the 
minds of most Chester citi- 
zens. 

Mayor Macieiski has a the- 
ory of his own, however. 
‘*We have the Chester Mental 
Health Center,’’ he reflects, 
‘‘and we have the psychiatric 
division at the penitentiary. I 
used to be a warden out there. 
We have some people that 
have vivid imaginations.”’ 

The mayor, who is pictured 
on the cover of the April 
Official, is maintaining his 
sense of humor about Ches- 
ter’s brush with doom: 

‘“‘They now say we must 
have been hypnotized or 
something. Now, I live in the 
middle of town. If Chester 
was destroyed and resurrect- 
ed without any of us knowing 
it. . . it’sadamn shame they 
didn’t call me so I could have 
helped them put it together 
again ‘cause there’s some 
changes I would have liked to 
make.”’ 








Room At The Top 


Current interest in UFO 
phenomena is, in many ways, 
a revival of a great American 
passion of the early 1950s. At 
that time, enthusiasm for 
spaceships was at its peak. 
Hollywood was turning out 
science fiction films like For- 
bidden Planet, Earth Versus 
the Flying Saucers, and The 
Day the Earth Stood Still. All 
manner of saucer sightings 
were occurring. The Air 
Force even began to investi- 
gate these reports, under the 
name of Project Blue Book. 

A variety of publications 
emerged to cater to the saucer 
set. In a 1967 UFO bibliogra- 
phy, Martin Sable lists over 35 
UFO periodicals published in 
the United States between 
1947 and 1967. Among them 
were, Flying Saucers: The 
Magazine of Space Conquest, 
Inter-Galaxy News, Inter- 
planetary Intelligence Report, 
Spacecraft Digest, UFO 








Sighter, and Visitor. 

By the late 1960s, public in- 
terest in the space cruisers 
had dwindled, and most of 
these magazines had folded. 
The last few years, however, 
have produced an upsurge of 
interest in  extraterrestrials. 
Movies like Star Wars and 
Close Encounters are big box 
office. Sightings of UFO’s are 
on the rise, as are sales of 
UFO magazines like Official 
which began publishing in 
1975. 

Bernard O’Connor’ was 
Official’s first editor. Now 24 
and the editor of various 
book-club publications for 
Macmillan, O’Connor is rath- 
er bemused by his tenure at 
Official. When he approached 
the fledgling magazine in late 
1974, he says it was with the 
hope that his background in 
commercial art and his eight 
years of amateur interest in 
UFO’s might land him a posi- 
tion as art director. To his sur- 
prise, he was made its editor. 
‘*T told them that I write like a 
pagan and type like a mon- 
key,”’ recalls O’Connor, ‘‘and 
they gave me the job.”’ 

When he began work, the 
first issue had already been as- 
sembled. ‘‘That first issue was 
a legend,”’ he says, ‘‘because 
it was entirely made up. My 
name was on it, but I regret 
doing it. There were some 
great stories in it, though, as 
stories go.”’ 

Determined, he says, to 
print only reliable, verifiable 
accounts of UFO activity, 
O’Connor began by soliciting 
material from several civilian 
UFO organizations, including 
the Aerial Phenomena Re- 
search Organization, Inc. 
(APRO), the National Investi- 
gations Committee on Aerial 
Phenomena (NICAP), and the 
Mutual UFO Network (MU- 
FON). These groups, each 
with several thousand mem- 
bers and a staff of volunteer 
investigators, attempt to au- 
thenticate reported UFO 
sightings. Both APRO and NI- 
CAP were founded in the 
1950s, and both have been 
keeping files on UFO activity 
since then. 











O’Connor received much 
unsolicited material from his 
readers following publication 
of that first issue. He says he 
tried to verify each story he 
ran. ‘‘I would try to cross- 
check with an_ investigator 
from an organization in the 
area and find out if any of the 
organizations had anything 
else on that story on file.”’ He 
also applied the ‘‘shrink test.”’ 
‘‘T had a friend who was a 
psychiatrist. He could tell me 
from the way letters were 
written if they were overtly 
crackpot. Specifically, articles 
written in crayon on the back 
of pieces of newspaper, we 
would assume were not too 
reliable.”’ 

O’Connor acknowledges 
the fallibility of this method of 
verification, and he admits 
that he would often run a 
piece if it had ‘‘a tone of au- 
thenticity."" Among the arti- 
cles that he believed had that 
ring of truth were, ‘‘The 1975 
UFO Wave in North Caroli- 
na’’ and ‘‘Bodies and Debris 
from a Crashed UFO.”’ 

For assistance in evaluating 
photographs, O’Connor con- 
sulted Dick Ruhl, a profes- 
sional photo retoucher who 
has been involved in UFO re- 
search for 11 years. Now 47, 
Ruhl is a field investigator for 
APRO. He has seen five 
UFO’s, four at night and one 
during the day. Ruhl insists 
that, while O’Connor was the 
editor, Official never ran a 
doctored photograph. 

But, gradually, quality con- 
trol began to lag. ‘‘There was 
always pressure to sen- 
sationalize the magazine,” 
O’Connor says. ‘‘We went 
from first-rate truthful articles 
to something that looks like 
it’s been knocked out in the 
back room.”’ 

‘*T have to put the blame on 
Myron Fass,”’ Dick Ruhl says 
bluntly. “‘I quit as soon as 
Bernie told me what Myron 
wanted to have done, some of 
the garbage he wanted to put 
in the magazine.’ In May 
1976, both O’Connor and 
Ruhl broke off their involve- 
ment with Official. At that 
time, Ruhl urged APRO to de- 





nounce Official. Finally, in a 
cover story in its May 1977 
newsletter, APRO con- 
demned the magazine. Under 
the headline, ‘‘Hoax,”’ it said, 
‘*Unless we want a UFO liter- 
ature saturated with sensa- 
tional fabrication, we must 
stand firm.”’ 

O’Connor believes that 
Official lost the confidence of 
the saucer investigators after 
his departure. ‘‘Doctoring 
photographs was more or less 
the order of the day with any 
of their other magazines,’’ he 
says of Countrywide Publica- 
tions. 

Ruhl concurs. ‘“‘I can see 
that their photos are doctored. 
Definitely.”’ 

Despite its reputation, 
Countrywide was able to find 
an apparently  well-inten- 
tioned editor, Russ A. Rue- 
ger, to take over from O’Con- 
nor. Rueger began work in the 
spring of 1976, but resigned a 
few months later under pres- 
sure from Fass to print, in 
Rueger’s words, ‘‘trumped- 
up, sensationalized, unsub- 
stantiated sightings.”’ 

Dennis Hauck, editor of a 
publication called UFOlogy, 
was the next to try his hand at 
Official; but this relationship 
was to end in tears with 
Hauck’s resignation in 1977. 
His departure was prompted 
by the lead story in the July 
1977 issue which quoted a let- 
ter purportedly from a woman 
whose child had been kid- 
napped by aliens. 

Hauck explained the rea- 
sons for his departure in an 
Open message to his writers 
and other interested parties. 
‘‘As an editor and employee 
of Countrywide Publica- 
tions,"’ he wrote, “‘I know 
that the idea for this ‘case’ 
was conceived by Publisher 
Myron Fass and his personal 
secretary."” Dennis Hauck 
was in a good position to 
make this judgment: the wom- 
an pictured on the cover was 
Hauck’s sister. 

Fass had Hauck arrested. 
O’Connor, who was in touch 
with Hauck at the time, re- 
calls that, ‘‘Dennis was send- 
ing out his resignation letter to 


his authors, and I think he 
took about $20-worth of 
stamps. So Myron had Dennis 
arrested and booked for mail 
theft.”’ 

Hauck’s’ lawyer, Peter 
Gersten, of Rothblatt, Roth- 
blatt, Seijas and Peskin, ex- 
plains that the case was insub- 
stantial. ‘‘It didn’t even get to 
court,’’ Gersten says. ‘‘I got it 
thrown out. I spoke to the 
prosecutor at the D.A.’s office 
in Manhattan. They didn’t 
even draw it up. They dis- 
missed it right there, threw it 
out of court.”’ 

Gersten is something of the 
Melvin Belli of the saucer 
world. Among his other ac- 
tivities, he is representing 
Ground Saucer Watch, a civil- 
ian UFO investigating group, 
in its freedom of information 
suit against the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency to force the re- 
lease of all CIA information 
concerning UFO’s. Gersten 
says Fass hasn’t heard the last 
of his client who, he says, is 
planning to sue ‘‘for malicious 
prosecution, defamation of 
character—which is libel— 
slander and false arrest.”’ 

Fass refused to comment 
on the Hauck affair, or on any 
other matters concerning 
Countrywide Publications. 





Hawking 
The Millenium 








The articles produced by 
this revolving-door crew flirt 
with the notion of unlimited 
cosmic powers that might ap- 
pear in the sky at any mo- 
ment, a reassuring thought, 
particularly on a night when 
there’s nothing good on TV. 
The advertisements in Official 
are the apotheosis of this ap- 
peal: they flirt with the notion 
of unlimited cosmic powers 
that will appear in your mail- 
box, allowing two to four 
weeks for shipping and han- 
dling. 

The inside front cover pro- 
motes a book teaching ‘‘The 
Astonishing Power of Auto- 
matic Mind Command,”’ writ- 
ten by Scott Reed, an author 
with ‘‘the rare ability of writ- 
ing clearly and simply so that 
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even the most profound 
Truths can be plainly under- 
stood by anyone.’’ Thousands 
have profited from Reed’s 
rare ability. Evelyn C. used it 
to humiliate her boss. Harry 
G. got a stranger to hand him 
$500. Warren W.’s bad eye- 
sight cleared right up. 

Many similar books are 
hawked in Official. From The 
Magic Power of Witchcraft 
one learns ‘‘inhaling cosmic 
energy.’’ Readers of The Mir- 
acle of New Avatar Power 
have been making a killing at 
Canadian race tracks. Thou- 
sands adore Psychic Percep- 
tion: The Magic of Extra-Sen- 
sory Power. The lady in Wich- 
ita who dropped 40 pounds 
swears by the ‘amazing 
psychic perceptor.’’ So does 
the girl who was able to ward 
off the expert who tried to 
hypnotize her into stripping in 
front of 12 men and women. 

Once you've learned the Se- 
crets of the Chinese Herbalists 
you can aspire to the longevi- 
ty of Professor Li Chung Yun. 
He was born in 1677, hungon 
for 256 years, outlasted 23 
wives, and never looked a day 
over 52. 

The classified ads offer wart 
removers, sensational love 
letters, metaphysical com- 
mands that will grant your 
wishes, formulas for deodor- 
ants and preshaves. For $5, 
you can correspond with a girl 
singer, and she throws in a 
copy of her record. The best 
of the lot is an ad reading 
‘*How to Die,”’ a leaflet sent 
to you for only a dollar, 
money refundable on request. 

Reassuringly, in this stam- 
pede of self improvement, the 
finer things are not neglected. 
The Rosicrucians will aid your 
spiritual side, on the back 
cover. For your aesthetic 
side, Watchdog Graphics 
offers a ‘‘giant full color art 
masterpiece, sure to become a 
rare collector's item.’’ For 
$3.25 you can have a colorful 
print featuring one alien, one 
saucer, one 1956 Chevy, anda 
pair of humans who look sus- 
piciously like James Dean and 
Natalie Wood in Rebel With- 
out a Cause. a 
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NOss 0D 
CHICAGO 


SET-UP 





‘Sun-Times’ Buys Tavern; 
Writes Kickback Soap Opera 





‘We gave nice sandwiches.’ 





BY RON DORFMAN 

Rosebuds to the Chicago 
Sun-Times and the Better 
Government Association for 
taking enterprise journalism 
seriously, Opening up a tav- 
ern, and serving Chicagoans a 
full stein of municipal scan- 
dal. 

The enterprise in question 
was the Mirage, a bar in a 
partly seedy, partly tony, 
transitional neighborhood on 
Chicago’s near North Side. It 
was Operated last summer by 
the Sun-Times and the BGA, a 
civic watchdog group that fre- 
quently conducts investiga- 
tions with one or another of 
the city’s news organizations. 
The newspaper started its se- 
ries January 8 and, by the 
twenty-fifth and final install- 
ment February 5, seven city 
and three state inspectors had 
been suspended, official in- 
vestigations had been begun 
by local and Federal grand ju- 
ries and by the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Law Enforcement, 
and Chicagoans had been giv- 
en a richly detailed, names- 
named, prices-quoted account 
of how to do business in Chi- 
cago. 

It is the last item that marks 
the Mirage series as some- 
thing special in the history of 
journalism. The building-and- 
fire-inspection rackets are so 
common and so universally 
understood that they make 
fewer headlines than the 
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weather. Any reporter with 
nothing else to do on a given 
day can dig up an inspection 
abuse and treat it as if it were 
news. But the Mirage series 
was systematic and compre- 
hensive. And it exposed cor- 
ruption that was so wide- 
spread that only one cop 
among the hundreds of in- 
spectors, salesmen, tavern 
operators, lawyers, accoun- 
tants, politicians, and contrac- 
tors with whom the Mirage 
dealt tried to do things right. 
The Mirage took care of him. 
One phone call to the precinct 
captain and he was off the 
case. 

The Mirage series was also 
unique in concept. The hard 
facts of the payoffs and kick- 
backs gave way periodically 
to feature stories about the 
odd characters (Cowboy Don, 
Gary the truck driver, the lo- 
cal bolitero) and the strange 
scenes endemic to neighbor- 
hood bars everywhere. The 
result was an_ investigative 
soap Opera. Newspapers 
hadn’t been so much fun since 
Watergate. 

The Mirage was the brain- 
child of Sun-Times reporter 
Pamela Zekman (who has, she 
says, ‘“‘one-fourth of one Pu- 
litzer Prize and one-fifth of 
another’’ for investigative 
team reporting while she was 
a member of a Chicago Tri- 
bune task force) and BGA 
chief investigator William 
Recktenwald. In the early 
1970s, Zekman and her col- 
leagues On the Tribune made 





several attempts to convince 
management to back a Mi- 
rage-like project. All were 
rebuffed. “‘Once it was be- 
cause we were On an austerity 
kick," Zekman remembers. 
‘Another time the police 
scandal had just broken and 
they thought things would be 
too quiet. Another time it was 
Hanrahan [Edward Hanra- 
han, former Cook County 
state’s attorney].”’ 

Bill Currie, another mem- 
ber of the Tribune task force, 
recalls One such occasion in 
editor Clayton Kirkpatrick’s 
office. Don Reuben, the pa- 
per’s lawyer, was pacing back 
and forth. The Tribune had 
been badly embarrassed by 
publishing Hanrahan’s false 
descriptions of pictures of the 
apartment in which Black 
Panther Fred Hampton had 
been killed by Hanrahan’s in- 
vestigators. The paper had 
backed off from its earlier 
support for the state’s attor- 
ney as a result. Now, Reuben 
was faced with the proposal to 
open a bar. ‘‘He was wor- 
ried,’’ says Currie, ‘‘that Han- 
rahan was going to indict us 
[for bribery] instead of the in- 
spectors [for extortion].”’ 

BGA investigator Reckten- 
wald had also been thinking 
about opening a tavern, as far 
back as 1967. ‘‘We were ata 
bar in the basement of the 
building where the BGA had 
its Offices,” Recktenwald 
says, ‘‘and we got to talking 
about how you could sys- 
tematically look at corruption 
in Chicago. We talked about 
opening a hot dog stand or a 
bar. But it’s like flying: a lot of 
people talked about flying, but 
the Wright brothers still get 
the credit.”” 

The BGA, organized in 
1923, now has representatives 
of some of the largest Chicago 
corporations and law firms on 
its board of directors. The 
city’s news organizations 
have come to rely heavily on 
the BGA’s assistance in large- 
scale investigations. In the 
Mirage project, the bar was 
tended by two Sun-Times re- 
porters with two full-time and 
ten part-time employees from 





the BGA. 

The BGA has been working 
with the media on investiga- 
tions since the early 1960s and 
has become quite sophisticat- 
ed at it. Previously, it was a 
rule of Chicago journalism 
that one newspaper never 
mentioned a story broken by 
another except to knock it 
down. Now, the BGA holds 
press conferences so that me- 
dia which are not partners in 
an investigation can report it 
without mentioning the com- 
petition. The Mirage was such 
a good story, however, that all 
the local media, including the 
Tribune, have credited the 
Sun-Times. 

When Pamela Zekman ar- 
rived at the Sun-Times in 
1976, she presented the tavern 
idea to editor James Hoge. 
Hoge was enthusiastic. ‘“‘We 
had been talking about setting 
up a tavern on our own,”’ he 
says, ‘‘and when Pam came 
up with the proposal, Ralph 
{[Otwell, then the managing 
editor] and I figured it was an 
idea whose time had come.” 
In January 1977, the paper 
made its move. 

**We answered an ad in the 
business Opportunities section 
of the Tribune,’’ Zekman re- 
calls. The ad led them to the 
offices of Phillip J. Barasch, a 
business broker and accoun- 
tant, later dubbed ‘*Mr. Fixit.”’ 

‘*We weren’t there five min- 
utes before he started in on 
the scams,’’ Zekman says. 
**We were so naive.” 

Zekman, Recktenwald, and 
their colleagues had expected 
their investigation to reveal 
payoffs to city inspectors. But 
Barasch’s first advice was on 
how to cheat on state taxes. 
By the time they were 
through, the Mirage team had 
hired six accounting firms (in 
addition to the firm that filed 
the tavern’s accurate tax 
statements) that skimmed 
anywhere from 27 to 65 per- 
cent of the bar's receipts. Pro- 
jecting the scams statewide, 
the investigators estimated 
that Illinois might be losing 
$16 million a year through tav- 
ern tax fraud alone. 

The investigators set up a 
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The Mirage squad (left to right): William Recktenwald, chief investigator for the Better Govern- 
ment Association, Sun-Times reporters Pamela Zekman and Zay (‘‘Norty the bartender’’) 
Smith, and BGA recruit Jeff Allen, who managed the bar. 





financial front for the Mirage, 
using a businessman trusted 
by both the BGA and the 
newspaper management. The 
Sun-Times deposited $17,500 
in his bank, and he lent the 
money to the Mirage. The 
front man for the bar itself 
was Jeff Allen, a rangy blond 
whose two-year-old applica- 
tion for employment as a 
BGA investigator had been 
dug out of the files. 

*‘We had to find a licensee 
who had nothing to lose in this 
| city,’* says Zekman, ‘‘some- 








body who didn’t have any li- 
censes and didn’t want to be a 
doctor or lawyer, and who 
had some experience running 
a bar. Jeff's resume said he 
had managed a bar in Duran- 
go, Colorado.” 

Allen’s aw-shucks, coun- 
try-boy manner was just right 
for the job. ‘‘Personalities 
have a lot to do with it,”’ said 
One inspector, explaining how 
he and his brethren decided 
whether to slap a violation on 
a place or give it a ‘“‘pass”’ for 
a small consideration. ‘You 





don’t give us a hard time. You 
have a likeable personality.” 
The investigators cultivated 
their image of youthful naive- 
te so that they could ask ques- 
tions without appearing too 
aggressive. ‘“‘I was _— sur- 
prised,’’ Zekman says, “going 
through the Yellow Pages 
looking for contractors. All of 
them said, ‘The inspectors 
won't talk to you. They'll only 
talk to us.” But we wanted not 
only the contractors to admit 
what they were doing, we 
wanted the inspectors to ad- 
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mit it, too. So we sounded 
dumb: ‘Gee, we're from Colo- 
rado, and we don’t know how 
this works.’ ”’ 

Before going into the proj- 
ect, the reporters, investiga- 
tors and their attorneys had 
hashed out just how far to go 
in encouraging inspectors to 
ask for bribes. As ordinary 
citizens, they would have 
been subject to indictment for 
bribery if they had offered 
money before an inspector 
asked for it. They would also 
have been subject to indict- 
ment for misprision of a felo- 
ny had they failed to report an 
inspector soliciting a bribe. So 
the Sun-Times and the BGA 
went to a trusted police agen- 
cy, the Illinois Department of 
Law Enforcement, and set up 
a leak-proof system for re- 
porting each criminal viola- 
tion as soon as it occurred. 

The involvement of a law 
enforcement agency, how- 
ever, raised the possibility of 
entrapment. But Robert C. 
Howard, the BGA’s general 
counsel (and previously direc- 
tor of the Chicago Lawyers 
Committee for Civil Rights 
Under Law), dismisses it. 

**Even if we said, ‘Will you 
take this money?’*’ Howard 
says, “that’s not entrapment. 
Entrapment requires that you 
persuade someone to do 
something they wouldn't have 
done otherwise. You have to 
change their mind. The other 
person has to change his posi- 
tion reluctantly from one of 
disinclination to one of incli- 
nation. 

‘*But that never came up. 
There was a practical level of 
protection against  entrap- 
ment. We never asked any- 
one, ‘Do you want money?’ 
Instead, we made them ask 
for money by refusing to ask 
ourselves.”” 

The Sun-Times series re- 
ported one such transaction 
with a state liquor inspector: 

‘Jeff, what do you want 
me to do?’”’ an inspector Ze- 
kich was quoted as protesting 
to the Mirage’s front man. 
**‘What do you want me to 
say? I understand you got 
people with financial interests 
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Sun-Times cameramen Jim Frost (left) and Gene Pesek cap- 
tured the Mirage story on film from their hideout above the bar. 





in the place, and it won't look 
good. But this is my job. I got 
a partner. If it was up to me, 
I'd handle it, but I got a part- 
ner. What do you want me to 
do? Jeopardize my job? Jeop- 
ardize his job?” 

‘*There was a pause. 

***It took me a long time to 
get my license,’ Allen said. 
‘And while I was getting my li- 
cense, I learned a Jot of things 
about Chicago and how to get 
through problems like this.” 

‘Then you learned that 
you have to make a few drops 
to get through some of those 
problems,” Zekich said.”’ 

That broke the ice and the 
deal was quickly consummat- 
ed—$50 for Inspector Zekich 
and his partner, and no cita- 
tion for the Mirage. 

The Mirage opened for 
business On August 17 and it 
was immediately obvious to 
Zekman that there was more 
to the story than the typical 
Chicago scandal. *‘There was 
color, and feature stories,”’ 
she recalls. ‘*The BGA is not 
geared to looking for things 
like that.’” Zekman requested 
that another reporter be put 
on the story. 

The next day, Managing 
Editor Stuart Loory had Zay 
N. (for Nockton) Smith on the 
job. ‘*‘Norty the bartender,” 
as he became known, kept the 
customers in line while the bar 
was in business, and after- 
ward crafted the finely writ- 
ten stories that graced the se- 
ries. 

Zay Smith had been at the 





Sun-Times only ten months 
when he was tapped for the 
Mirage assignment. He had 
been hired from the Worth- 
Palos Reporter, which serves 
several southwest Chicago 
suburbs, and put to work writ- 
ing the Sun-Times’s ‘‘Subur- 
ban Scene”’ column. 

Before he stepped behind 
the Mirage’s bar, Norty spent 
a week studying mixology at 
Chicago’s Professional Bar- 
tenders School, where he also 
learned not to report his tips 
to the IRS, how to short-shot 
the customers and use bar 
whiskey in call drinks if that 
were demanded by manage- 
ment, and other tricks of the 
trade. That made a good story 
one day, as did Norty’s hope- 
less incompetence behind the 
bar. 

‘**People felt sorry for us,’ 
Smith says. ‘‘We were pathet- 
ic. But we were cynical jour- 
nalists, right? We weren't 
gonna order too much beer. 
People kept telling us, ‘Leave 
it to the truck driver, he 
knows.” But we wanted to 
conserve the BGA’s and the 
Sun-Times’s money. So we 
under-ordered. We were al- 
ways running out. The hot 
dogs and brats never matched 
the bun supply. We were in- 
credibly bad, all in an effort to 
be frugal. But, in two and a 
half months, only one of our 
customers threw up. We gave 
nice sandwiches. Pam made 
brats that were works of art, 
with mustard down one side 
and catsup down the other 
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SOBER COUNSEL 


From the day the Mirage story broke, hardly a reporter 
in town wasn’t wishing he or she had been in on it with the 
Chicago Sun-Times and the BGA. But one other news or- 
ganization had had that chance—WMAQ-TV, Chicago’s 
NBC affiliate—and on orders from executives in New 
York, it turned down the opportunity. 

The refusal is itself an interesting example of what hap- 
pens when the desires of broadcast journalists clash with 
the dictates of network lawyers. 

‘*Back when the idea was just in its planning stages,”’ 
says Lee Hanna, who was recently fired from his post as 
WMAQ's general manager, “‘we were approached by 
Stuart Loory, the Sun-Times’s managing editor, and he 
asked us if we'd like to be involved with the BGA and his 
paper in what looked to be a very, very big story.”” 

Trusting his own journalistic judgment, a judgment that 
had created NBC’s ‘‘NewsCenter’’ format in New York 
and later Chicago, Hanna said yes. ‘‘Loory said there’d be 
some financial investment, money to set up and for the 
bribes. We had several meetings, reviewed the proposed 
budget, and even, I think, made some constructive sugges- 
tions which were later incorporated into the plan. 

‘*And then,’’ Hanna says, ‘‘we took it to our lawyers, 
and they backed out.”’ 

The question of WMAQ’s possible involvement was tak- 
en first to the station’s counsel in Chicago, who channeled 
the matter to New York. NBC attorneys there were quite 
concerned. Corydon B. Dunham, vice president and gener- 
al counsel, consulted lawyers in Chicago, Washington, and 
New York before making the final decision. 

‘‘We realized that WMAQ'’s participation was of some 
importance to the station,’’ Dunham recalls. ‘‘And we 
don’t like to stand in the way of an obviously worthwhile 
effort. But we found no way around that narrow point, i.e., 
that we would be involved in the making of a bribe, the 
committing of a crime. That is a very high-risk legal posi- 
tion. Under Illinois bribery statutes, the payer of the bribe 
is just as guilty as the recipient and would be subject to the 
same punishment. And beyond that, the FCC has stringent 
regulations that prohibit licensees from committing a crime 
or participating in the commission of a crime. Committing 
crimes for the purposes of news-gathering is not an answer 
to them.”” 

Dunham concedes that news organizations are rarely 
prosecuted for paying bribes while pursuing a story. ‘‘Usu- 
ally a formal complaint is brought before the FCC acts 
against a licensee,’’ he says. The chances of one of the in- 
spectors named in the Sun-Times series doing that appear 
slim. 

How can broadcasters avoid technical violations of the 
law and still aggressively do their jobs? ‘‘It’s hard to even 
contemplate investigative journalism,’’ explodes former 
general manager Hanna, ‘‘when a lawyer’s emphasis is 
placed with such chilling effect.”’ 

But NBC’s lawyers don’t see it that way. ‘‘We did find 
other ways WMAQ could be involved in the story,’’ ex- 
plains Dunham. ‘‘They could, for example, cover the story 
after the fact, after the Sun-Times and others made the 
bribes and broke the news.”’ 

And that, say reporters at WMAQ, is precisely the prob- 
lem. 

—Michael VerMeulen 
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and onions in the middle and 
peppers lined up at an angle to 
the mustard and catsup.”’ He 
also reported that tips were 
lousy and that he had been 
offered a part-time job as a 
male prostitute at the corner 
whorehouse. 

The Mirage was kept a se- 
cret from most at the Sun- 
Times. **The photo editor sort 
of knew,” Zekman says. *‘He 
knew there was a bar, that 
Gene Pesek and Jim Frost 
were to be kept available for 
this assignment, and that it 
took precedence over any- 
thing else they were doing. 
Frost took the secrecy so seri- 
ously he didn’t even tell his 
wife what he was doing.** The 
photographers posed as elec- 
tricians, carrying their equip- 
ment in tool boxes when they 
entered and left. They worked 
from a loft above the bath- 
rooms. The jukebox was kept 
on at high volume to muffle 
the clicking of their shutters. 

Day-to-day operation of the 
Mirage was left to the report- 
ers. Zekman checked in once 
every week or two to let the 
editors know how things were 
going. 

As deals and payoffs were 
made at the Mirage, the re- 
porters and__ investigators 
made notes as best they 
could. ‘‘Sometimes,’” Zek- 
man says, “‘if Jeff was making 
a deal, I could stand behind 
the bar and take notes. After- 
ward, we'd sit around and 
brainstorm, trying to recon- 
struct the business exactly. 
Later, at home, we'd type up 
the notes in memo form.”’ 

After the Mirage closed its 
doors on Halloween, Smith 
and Zekman were given an 
office on the fifth floor of the 
Sun-Times and Daily News 
building, behind the store- 
room. There, they spent two 
months putting the experience 
in order. 

The series finally broke in 
early January, running every 
day except Saturday for a 
month. There was usually 
more than one story a day 
and often reaction pieces as 
well—an inspector suspend- 
ed, a city council resolution, a 





call for action by the state leg- 
islature. 

The Mirage has earned its 
place in Chicago history. Tour 
buses now point it out to visi- 
tors, and its new Owner, 
Dianne Banis, coincidentally 
a former reporter, is doing ev- 
erything she can to cash in on 
the publicity. The hole in the 
wall through which the pho- 
tographers took pictures of 
money changing hands will re- 
main as a monument, and Ba- 
nis has had Mirage T-shirts 
printed up and has decorated 
the walls with posters adver- 
tising the newspaper series. 

*“‘When I came here, the 
regulars kept telling me about 
the people who owned it be- 
fore,’ she says. **The inspec- 
tors, too. They kept saying, 
‘The people who owned this 
place before were really 
strange.’ *’ 

Mayor Michael A. Bilandic 
has responded to the series by 
establishing an Office of Pro- 
fessional Review in City Hall 
with a_ three-man _ board. 
Kenneth Sain, a former depu- 
ty mayor who used to have 
the job of approving liquor li- 
cense applications, is the 
chairman. The other members 
are former Circuit Court 
Judge Eugene Wachowski and 
Chicago Plan Commission 
chairman Julian Levi. All are 
intimately tied to the regular 
Democratic organization and 
are most unlikely to make any 
waves. The OPR’s first action 
was to dismiss a City tree trim- 
mer, unnamed, who allegedly 
sold logs from one of his jobs. 

It will take a grand jury to 
find out how high up the 
payoff system goes. But the 
people of Chicago already 
seem to know. On January 29, 
the Sun-Times published a 
poll of those familiar with the 
Mirage series. Eighty-five per- 
cent believe what they read in 
it. Seventy-six percent hold 
that government corruption is 
“serious and widespread,”’ 
and 31 percent have had per- 
sonal experience of it, or 
know someone who _ has. 
Forty-two percent think gov- 
ernment officials will do some- 
thing about it: 48 percent 





think they won't. 

Zekman says she is ‘‘up- 
beat’’ about the possibilities 
of serious reform as a result 
of the series. *‘So far, the only 
thing that’s happened is that 
the guys are more cautious 
and the price of the payoffs 
has gone up. But there are 
some in-depth investigations 
going on, and I believe there 
are going to be some very 
effective prosecutions.” 

Perhaps things will get bet- 
ter. Reporters and reformers 
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have been exposing graft and 
corruption in Chicago for 
more than a hundred years, 
and the lesson so far seems to 
be that reform is temporary 
and corruption is eternal. 
Most Chicagoans have long 
taken perverse pride in the 
city’s reputation for sin and 
success. But the Mirage series 
seems finally to have struck a 
nerve right on the border be- 
tween laughter and pain. 
That, for Chicago, is prog- 
ress. s 
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LITERACY 


FIFTY YEARS | 
OF ‘FORTUNE’ 





New Biweekly Format Offers 
Same Lucean Business Cliches 





Agee was master of ‘rich, beautiful prose.’ 





BY DWIGHT MACDONALD 

‘**Ever since our announce- 
ment early last summer that 
Fortune would go fortnightly, 
a ground swell of curiosity has 
been building up,’’ Managing 
Editor Robert Lubar begins 
his editorial in the first (Janu- 
ary 16, 1978) number of the 
‘**new’’ Fortune. Mr. Lubar’s 
firm mastery of journalistic 
cliche was the first thing that 
reminded me of the old For- 
tune. Besides that ‘‘ground 
swell of curiosity,’’ which I 
must admit escaped me, we 
have ‘‘definitive answer’’ (as 
against the indefinitive kind), 
‘*provocative views,’ ‘‘the 
new mix,”’ ‘‘putting things in 
useful perspective,’ ‘‘deli- 
cate probing,’ and the vivid 
metaphor that he approvingly 
quotes from an article on Gen- 
eral Motors: ‘‘We had to put 
the pieces together ourselves. 
It was like a big jigsaw puz- 
zle.’’ More important similari- 
ties between the old and the 
new Fortune are fascination 
with the ‘‘personalities,’’ or 
what pass for such, of big 
business leaders (‘‘tycoons’”’ 
in Luce’s most inspired inven- 
tion of a cliche) and a lack 
of intellectual curiosity, i.e., 
thought, about the precise na- 
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writer for Fortune magazine 
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ture and significance of the 
Operations these dull giants 
are performing on us and our 
world. The closest this issue 
comes to that theme is its one 
great scoop, ‘‘Professor Ford 
Speaks His Mind,’’ an oxy- 
moron in the class of ‘‘mili- 
tary intelligence’’ and ‘‘Bank- 
er’s Trust.”’ 

Inside gossip rather than 
objective reflection, ‘Gee 
Whiz!”’ rather than ‘‘How 
Come?’’—these remain the 
stigmata of Lucean journal- 
ism. The ‘‘new’’ Fortune 
seems to be merely a jazzed- 
up miniaturization of the old 
one. Editor Lubar’s chief 
boast is that this fortnightly 
Fortune contains eleven arti- 
cles, which ‘‘exceed the aver- 
age in the monthly Fortune. 
I.e., pieces are now half as 
long. How was this miracle 
achieved? A recent ad in The 
New York Times babbles of 
‘tthe new Fortune’s livelier 
expanded format,’’ adding, 
‘*As well as our sharper, more 
concise style.’’ I don’t see 
how a format can be ‘“‘lively,”’ 
nor did ploughing through the 
text conscientiously reveal 
much sharpness or concision. 
‘*Each article,’ the ad contin- 
ues, “‘is an easier, quicker 
read. So we can put more arti- 
cles into every issue and the 
reader can get a lot more out 
of it.’ The operative phrase is 
‘*an easier, quicker read.”’ 

I say the ‘‘new’’ Fortune 
resembles in essentials the 
old, the very old one on which 
I labored for six years that 





The Wheel of Fortune: From the first issue, February 1930, to the new, 





were always pleasant (I even 
came to like that well-mean- 
ing, ill-educated monster Hen- 
ry Luce and his ditto editors), 
sometimes interesting for giv- 
ing me an inside view of the 
Potemkin Villages of Luce’s 
tycoons and their capitalist 
nonsystem, but never intellec- 
tually stimulating. In fact, 
however, I know nothing 
about the interim develop- 
ment of the magazine because 
I haven’t looked at a copy 
since I resigned in the spring 
of 1936 to devote my energies 
successively to Partisan Re- 
view, Trotskyism, my own 
‘little mag,’’ Politics, anar- 
chism, pacifism, literary criti- 
cism for The New Yorker, 
movie reviewing for Esquire, 
and some university teaching 
of late. My real education be- 
gan in the Trotskyist move- 
ment when I learned to argue 
with the comrades about the 
class nature of the Soviet 
Union, inevitability as a via- 
ble historical concept, Marx’s 
iron law of wages, and other 
important matters. For all I 
know, after 1936, Fortune was 
edited by Keynes, Samuel- 
son, and Galbraith, though it 
does seem odd I didn’t hear 





about it. 

The big difference between 
the Fortune I worked for and 
the one that began to develop 
after my departure is between 
the amateur and the profes- 
sional. Luce and his partner in 
founding Time, the iate Briton 
Hadden, had a rather original 
theory that worked brilliantly 
in staffing Time: in hiring writ- 
ers, the chief desideratum was 
not expertise but literary tal- 
ent. They figured that since 
the average reader was no ex- 
pert, another amateur who 
knew how to write would be 
interested in the same aspects 
of any given subject and could 
better explain (and dramatize) 
them than some professional 
who would get all tangled up 
in important, complex, but 
boring issues about which he 
could be articulate only to fel- 
low pros. 

So when Luce, in all inno- 
cence, a year or so before 
‘*Black Friday,’’ began to 
plan a second magazine, For- 
tune, that would tell the un- 
told story of the Romance of 
American Business, he ap- 
plied this theory to assembling 
his writing staff. Poets and lit- 
erary editors fresh out of col- 
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lege had a distinct edge over 
the most seasoned economist. 
This was lucky for me be- 
cause in the winter of 1928-9 
I had been dropped from the 
R.H. Macy ‘‘Executive Train- 
ing Squad”’ after a painful six 
months. So when my former 
roommate at Yale, Wilder 
Hobson, who had been editor 
of the Lit (I was editor of the 
Record), and who had been 
snapped up by Luce for Timeas 
a matter of course, told me of 
the new magazine and arranged 
for me to take a writing test 
there, I was delighted to havea 
chance to prostitute my tal- 
ents. I passed the test and be- 
came the first writer hired for 
Fortune, which was then in the 
trialdummy stage. 

A few months later, just as 
our magazine to celebrate the 
power and glory of American 
business was shaping up nice- 
ly, ‘Black Friday’’ exploded in 
the New York Stock Exchange 
and the Great Depression be- 
gan. A more opportunistic (or 
sensible) publisher might have 
given up at this point. But Luce 
had the Stalingrad spirit. He 
really believed in capitalism. 
He continued to hire writers— 
no economists need apply— 





and we put out Vol. 1, No. las 
scheduled early in 1930. And 
kept on putting it out month af- 
ter month, year after year, as 
the economy steadily went to 
hell under Hoover. Hobson 
soon moved over to Fortune, 
and later we were joined by a 
variety of talented writers such 
as Archibald MacLeish, James 
Agee, and lesser literary lights 
like a now forgotten virtuoso 
named E. D. Kennedy, who 
was asignorant about and unin- 
terested in business and eco- 
nomics as his colleagues—few 
of us had even taken Econom- 
ics Aincollege—but whocould 
turn out with amazing rapidity 
authoritative, vivid, and ex- 
tremely readable prose on any 
subject, even the mysteries of 
arbitrage or over-the-counter 
stock trading. 

If the staff had been profes- 
sionals, they might have dis- 
couraged even Luce as the 
Depression deepened, but 
since none of us had heard of 
business cycles or gross na- 
tional product, and if we had, 
were unable to understand the 
charts expressing such myster- 
ies, we kepthis, and our, spirits 
up by concentrating on the ro- 
mantic rather than the grubbily 





economic aspects of business 
and by seeking out delusive 
gleams of hope in nooks and 
crannies of the system: car- 
loadings were up six percent in 
October 1931; the G.N.P. in- 
dex went up .09 percent in 
November 1932; Hoover's 
R.F.C. was trickling wealth 
down from the top by bailing 
out big companies, etc. 

Inthe six years I was there,a 
split naturally developed be- 
tween Luce, who clove to his 
Repubiican/capitalist convic- 
tions, and his writers, who 
were, almost to a man, at first 
mere cynics and skeptics about 
the Hoover policies and then, 
when F.D.R. came on the 
scene to save capitalism, ar- 
dent New Dealers. This split 
expressed itself most clearly— 
and comically—in the chronic 
efforts of writers toavoid doing 
‘corporation stories’’ and to 
get assigned instead to some of 
the general subjects which 
even Luce had been forced to 
allow into his magazine in those 
days. He wasahardheaded, re- 
alistic journalist, after all, and 
between 1930 and 1934 he 
sensed that a diet solely of busi- 
ness stories would be depress- 
ing even to his business read- 
ers—and besides, there was 
not much action in that area to 
write about. So about half of 
each of those early issues was 
occupied by encyclopedia- 
type articles about scientific 
and medical triumphs—I did 
pieces onthe endocrine glands, 
the treatment of ‘‘nervous 
breakdowns,”’ etc.—or by so- 
ciological articles on the hor- 
rors of Hoover and, later, ex- 
citing experiments of the New 
Deal, or, finally, by romantic 
topics like Precious Furs, Pri- 
vate Islands, The Ten Richest 
Men in the World, Luxury 
Cruises, The Ten Most Valu- 
able Gems, etc. 

James Agee was at home 
only in this area, the specialist 
in what wecalled ‘‘rich, beauti- 
ful prose.’’ Luce, who had a 
puritanical feeling that his liter- 
ateurs should discipline them- 
selves by writing a set quota of 
business stories, was shocked 
and indignant when he discov- 
ered that Agee had never writ- 
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ten a business story inthethree 
years he had been on the staff. 
It was explained to him that 
Agee simply didn’t have that 
kind of mind, but Luce insisted 
any real journalist could write 
about anything and that he 
would prove it by assigning 
Agee a business story and edit- 
ing it himself as a pedagogical 
demonstration. The story he 
assigned was ‘‘The Price of 
Steel Rails,’’ and the (to him) 
fascinating point was that it had 
not changed a penny since 1892 
(or some such year). Agee duti- 
fully read the research and then 
told Luce he didn’t see a story 
in it. “‘But Jim, don’t you 
see. . ."’ patiently explained 
Luce. But Agee never got the 
point and had to be sent back to 
producing more r.b.p. 

I'll conclude with the rather 
obvious observation, which 
can be verified in any library, 
that the post-1936 Fortune is 
perhaps admirably profession- 
al in its account of the Ameri- 
can economy—I _ wouldn’t 
know—but our ramshackle old 
amateur horse-and-buggy is- 
sues are still a lot more fun to 
read. 

Also, they were much more 
beautiful— or at least impos- 
ing—products of the printer’s 
craft. The paper was the best 
hand-laid stock, thick and lux- 
urious. The size was gigantic— 
about | 1 by 14 inches. The lay- 
out and artwork were by T.M. 
Cleland, a typographer in 
the expensive, old-fashioned 
school. The whole effect was as 
sumptuously pretentious as the 
lobby of the old Paramount 
Theater on 43rd Street. In his 
celebrated New Yorker profile 
of Luce, Wolcott Gibbs actual- 
ly put the thing on the scales 
and revealed that it ‘‘weighed 
as much as a good-sized floun- 
der,”’ i.e., two pounds, nine 
ounces. The new Fortune 
measures nine by | | inchesand 
weighs 11 ounces, or about as 
much as a smallish carp. It re- 
sembles Playboy in size, qual- 
ity of paper, violence of color, 
and cheapness of layout. 

Pace to the ghost of Henry 
Luce, which I hope won't 
haunt me—a daunting thought 
indeed! ® 
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Now, you can have our poster on some 
prominent wall in your life. 


Just fill in the coupon and send us a check 
or money order for $2.95 and we’ll send 
you this 2-color 20’’ x 26’’ poster. 


— a 


To: MORE Poster 
40 West 57th Street 
New York, New York 10019 


Please send me poster (s) at $2.95 
each, postage, handling, tax included. 





NAME Please Print 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE ZIP 
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PUBLICATIONS 





INSIDE REPORT to and from 
grassroots America. WASHING- 
TON WATCH, 5 issues for $2.00. 
Dept. MO1, 3308 Cedar, Lansing, 
MI 48910. (58) 





CARIBBEAN-WATCHERS! Prob- 
ing, comprehensive coverage of 
nations in, bordering Caribbean by 
monthly newsletter. Special $12 
yearly. Samples $1. Caribbean 
News, 507 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 10017. (48) 





DISCOVER NEW WRITING MAR- 
KETS. Profit from our exclusive as- 
signment listings. Trial 6 issues, 
$5. “Freelancer's Newsletter,” 
15M Wynkoop (P.O. Box 128), 
Rhinebeck, N.Y. 12572. (088) 


JOBS OFFERED 


JOURNALISM BROADCAST/ 
PRINT: Full-time faculty needed 
for Fall 1978 to teach broadcast 
and print journalism. May include 
basic reporting, public affairs, 
broadcast law and history. May 
also coordinate print, radio and TV 
internships. MA minimum, profes- 
sional experience necessary, 
teaching experience desirable. Be 
a part of this new and expanding 
program. Application deadline: 
April 7, 1978. Write: Ralph A. 
Swain, Acting Coordinator, Public 








Communications, Wheeling Col- 
lege, Wheeling, W. Va. 26003. 





EDITOR: HOUSTONIAN MAGA- 
ZINE, our third regional publica- 
tion, begins September 1978. We 
need a qualified editor with Hous- 
ton, Texas, background, editorial 
management experience, proven 
judgment, with understanding of 
city magazine concept. Salary ne- 
gOtiable. Send job and salary his- 
tory, references, to Wick Allison, 
Dallas Southwest Media Corpora- 
tion, 2902 Carlisle, Dallas, Texas 
75204. Inquiries will be confiden- 
tial. For more information call Ms. 
Becky O'Dell (214) 748-9166 col- 
lect. Interested parties should not 
delay. 


SERVICES OFFERED 

















INCOME TAX 


SPECIALIST 
TO THE 


MEDIA INDUSTRY 
PAUL MILLER 
26 COURT ST 
BKLYN. N.Y. 11201 
BY MAIL OR APPT. 
N.Y. 212-339-0447 
CALIF. 800-852-7631 Op. 43 

800-824-5136 Op. 43 








COPY: 


MORE CLASSIFIED 
40 W. 57th, New York, N.Y. 10019 
Here is my ad. I enclose $ 
words. Please run my ad 
during the following months: 
A word is $.50 per. With a $12.50 
minimum. Job offer rates are $.20 per 
word. With a $10.00 minimum. 


for 








NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 


STATE 





TELEPHONE 


number for an additional $1.00. 


SIGNATURE 


Post office box number and telephone number count as two words each: 
abbreviations and zip codes as one word each. We will also assign a MORE box 
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The building blocks of success. 


LARRY FLYNT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


_|! | 40 West Gay Street 
INC | Columbus, Ohio 43215 
HUSTLER MAGAZINE @ CHIC MAGAZINE ® OHIO MAGAZINE e@ L.A. FREE PRESS 


ATLANTA GAZETTE @ PLAINS GEORGIA MONITOR 
Flynt Distributing Company @ Leasure Time Products © MCA Advertising 
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you get a lot to like. 
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